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RECONSTRUCTION AND OBSTRUC- 
| TION. 


IIE letters weneral Suerwan and of 
Gene. s1CKLEs upon the opinions of the 
show very conclusively the 
csult of his interpretation of the reconstruction 
law. His view Of the military power of re- 
moval under the Jaw, and his criticism of Gen- 
eral SickLes’s action, has occasioned the re- 
quest of that officer to be relieved. The Gen- 
eral says: ** Congress having declared these so- 


‘called State govetnments illegal the declaration 


of the Attorney-General that military authority 
has not superseded them prevents the execution 
of the Reconstru¢tion Acts, disarms me of means 
to protect life, property, or the rights of CILZENS, 
and menaces all) interests im these States with 
ruin,” 

So in regard to the first opinion upon the 
registry, General Suermpan says: “ The regis- 
tration will be gompleted in Louisiana at the 
time specified, unless I am ordered to carry out 
the law under Mr. StanBery’s interpretation, 
which practically in registration is opening a broad 
Macadamized road for perjury and fraud to travel 
on.” 

Now imasmuclj as the plain intention of the 
law was to arm every military commander with 
the power of pratecting life, property, and the 
rights of citizens; and in registration to avoid 
perjury and fraud, the Attorney-General’s in- 
terpretation dirertly defeats its purpose. The 
President in adopting this view intervenes to 
butte the national intention. Does he expect 
ty gain any political advantage from ‘such a 
step? And inwhatway? He will not be able 
to persuade the} country that the Radicals are 
merely anxious to exclude the late rebel States 
until after the |Presidential election, because 
such representative Radicals as WADE, WILSON, 
and Kerrey haye all declared that nothing was 
desired but conformity to the Act as it was uni- 
versally understbod before the Attorney-Gen- 
eral gave his opinion; and because the whole 
Radical press, dlmost without exception, has 
taken the same| ground, Every body knows 
that reconstruction was favorably proceeding 
under the Act until these opinions. ‘They were 
viven, indeed, in reply to a request for informa- 
tion,-but they gre none the less, as the letters 
of the two Generals show, directly subversive 
vf the intention/ of the Act. Take the subject 
uf registration, for instance. The registry is 
the foundation of the future State governments, 
it that is vitiated the election, the Convention, 
the Constitutio} are‘all made doubtful. Yet 
(;eneral SueRujaN, who necessarily knows the 
practical operation of thesinterpretation of the 
Attorney-Generpl infinitely better than that 
oilicer himself, gays that it directly encourages 
iraud and perjury. 

Does the President think that he can induce 
the country to believe that General SHERIDAN 
is a Radical paftisan? When the question is 
asked, ** What |delays reconstruction ?” there 
can be but one reply. Jt must be either the 
Reconstruction Act or the President. Yet what 
is-more evident than that the work was going 
on most smoothly until the President, who, as 
General Sheridan says, *‘ has been in bitter an- 


tagonism” to the law, undertook to explain it 


from his point pf view? ‘The people are just 
as logical this) year as they were last year. 
‘They knew then that the difficulty was the de- 
termination of the President and his advisers 
to intrust the work of reconstruction to the late 
rebels, excluding the new and always loyal cit- 
izens. They Know now that the intention of 
the President and his advisers is to come as 
near as possible to the same result. Now we 
suppose if the| people are resolved upon any 
thing, it is that the whole body of loyal cit- 
izens in the Southern States shall unite in this 
work, and thatia certain class of the late rebels 
shall be excluded from it. Does the President 
really suppose that he can defeat that purpose ? 
Could any thing be more preposterously foolish 
after the expenence of the last two years than 
such an expectation ? 

By his whole administration the President 
shows that he utterly misconceives the duty of 
his office. Ifthe is called upon to approve a 
iaw which he gonsiders to be absolutely uncon- 

‘tutional and/destructive of civil and religious 
ib orty, he will, of course, refuse his assent. 
Liat if it becomes a law despite his opposition 
sis duty is either to resign his office or to exe- 
eute the law,| It is certainly not his duty to 
obtrude his oljections and deprecations at ey- 
cry stage, and) to seek in every way to annul a 
law which the) people of the United States have 
( onstitutionally enacted. Yet it is to this task 
that he constatly inclines, and he will continue 
in the same Way to the end of his term. <A 
halking horse/is very inconvenient upon a jour- 
ney ; but he is less trying to the patience when 
his habits ave understood, The fat boy in 
Pickwick wag perpetually dropping asleep ; but 
is infirmity jat last excited no other remark 
than, **Confound that boy! he is asleep again.” 


So with the President. During the next two 


years he will undoubtedly. compel the country 
to exclaim more than onde, ‘* Drat that Andy! 
he’s obstructing again.” | 


THE SUMMER SESSION. 


Wuetuer the President communicate the 
Attorney-General’s latest opinion to the com- 
manding Generals as an order or as ** informa- 
tion” it is equally necessary for Congress to as- 
semble. ‘The meaning of the Reconstruction 
Act must be defined by the Legislature, If it 
were ill-considered and hastily passed there is 
all the more reason for repairing its defects, 
The members may be blamed as much as any 
body may desire for not discovering the weak- 
nesses of.the bill; but now that they are dis- 
covered Congress alone can apply the remedy. 

Nor is there any probability that either the 
President or the commanders will regard the 
Attorney-General’s opinion merely as informa- 
tion. When Congress passes a law which the 
President is to execute, if he is in doubt of its 
meaning he applies to his law counselor, ‘That 
ofticer explains the intention of the law. If 
his view differ from that of the President the 
latter may undoubtedly disregard it, and en- 
furce the law as he,understands it. But when, 
as in this case, he has constantly expressed an 
opinion adverse to the manifest object of the 
Jaw, when he has denounced it as tyrannical and 
unconstitutional, the assumption is unavoidable 
that when he asks the opinion of his law officer, 
who is also notoriouslyopposed to the law, it is 
with the intention of receiving an interpreta- 
tion of it by which, if he chooses, he may de- 
feat its operation. If he means to execute it 
as Congress intended, his own judgment is as 
valuable as that of the Attorney-General. If 
the commanders ask for information the Presi- 
dent is first to consider what Congress meant 
to effect by the law, and then to interpret it 
accordingly. ‘That he has not done this is 
evident. It is a mere quibble to urge that if 
the commanders asked for information he was 
obliged to ask an opponent of the law what it 
meant, and then furnish the opinion as inform- 
ation. When he transmits the opinion he de- 
clares his interpretation of the law. Whatever 
has been done by the commanders which is in- 
consonant with that view is unlawful; and if 
men have been illegally and forcibly deprived 
of their offices the President is morally bound 
to reinstate them. When the President sends 
the Attorney-General’s opinion to General Surr- 
IDAN for his ** information” he informs him that 
he has illegally turned Mayor Monror, and 
Judge ABELL, and Governor WéLLs out of 
their offices. And when these persons demand, 
therefore, to be restored, what has the Presi- 
dent to say? ves he intend to become a 
party to a deprivation which he declares to be 
illegal ? 

This is evidently the understanding of Gen- 
eral SickLes, and he therefore asks to be re- 
lieved and demands a court of inquiry. It is 
the natural result of the folly of the administra- 
tion, It was well known that in the depart- 
ment of General SicK.xEs the progress of recon- 
struction was rapid and promising. He was 
fully in sympathy with Congress and the coun- 
try, and exercised his great powers with a strict 
regard to the early and peaceful solution of the 
difficulty, His decided action shows the inter- 
pretation which at least one intelligent com- 
mander puts upon the necessary intention of 
the government. The President, through the 
Attorney-General’s opinion, recognizes the va- 
lidity of authorities which Congress has declared 
illegal, but which it tolerates temporarily, and 
so long as they do not interfere with the nation- 
al authority. At any moment, therefore, the 
President may paralyze every District Com- 
mander; and Congress should immediately take 
care that the Executive understands its inten- 


tion beyond the possibility of misinterpretation. 


THE TENNESSEE ELECTION. 


No good citizen should forget the vital im- 
portance of the pending election in Tennessee, 
nor suffer himself to be diverted from its sig- 
nificance by any distaste for Governor Brown- 
Low's rhetoric, or by Copperhead and rebel 
slanders about the loyal State militia, The 
question in Tennessee is simply whether the 
State shall remain under the control of those 
of its people who are unswervingly loyal to the 
Union and the Government, or fall into the 
hands of those who are as hostile to the Union 
as they ever were. In the remoter country 
districts of the State the rebel terrorism is as 
great as it was during the war, If a Umon 
man informs a freedman of his rights he is in 
constant perik of his life. Men of the late 
slaveholding class openly threaten to shoot 
any colored man who votes the Radical ticket ; 
and we understand that Emerson ErneripcE, 
the rebel and Copperhead candidate for Gov- 
ernor, does not hesitate to declare that slavery 
is not abolished, and that any man deserves to 
be shot who says that it is. 

The Union men are literally working in this 
political campaign for home and property. 
Their opponents are called rebels because their 
spirit and conduct are precisely what they were 
during the rebellion, They apparently dom- 


inate public opinion as they did then. To be 
suspected of sympathy with Yankees is to be. 


avoided and insulted, If a man would trade. 


he must hang a picture of Lee in his counting- 
room. The feeling is intense and bitter; and 
if the rebels carry the State in the election of 
the Ist of August it will be too hot for loyal 
men, and there will be a vast emigration of 
them to States where they can live in peace. 
Tennessee will then be as “democratic” as 
Kentucky ; and any intelligent man who knows 
what civil liberty is, may imagine what its se- 
curity would be in a Union composed of such 
States. We can conceive of no misfortune so 
signal for this country and for mankind as that 
the Union should fall into the power of the 
** Conservatism” which has lately carried Ken- 
tucky by twenty-six thousand majority, and 
which now disputes Tennessee with its loyal 
citizens, 

To avert this calamity the utmost diligence 
and the most prompt and generous assistance 
are essential, Money, speakers, documents, 
and the expression of sympathy are the need 
of Tennessee. The Union men there are still 
the men at the front. It is not merely a po- 
litical contest as with us, it involves almost as 
much as an actual battle. If the loyal men 
win, the State remains under the control ot the 
party which is in sympathy with the conviction 
and the purpose of the country. If the loyal 
meu are defeated, it is a victory of the lirger- 
ing spirit of rebellion, and a blow under which 
the State must stagger, and from which it can 
but very, very slowly recover. Instead of 
throwing off its old prejudices and letting the 
dead past bury its dead, it will itself be buried 
under the ruins of its own folly. Instead of 
adapting its resources of every kind to the new 
and quickening forces of free labor it will cher- 
ish a hopeless hostility of race and sulienly strive 
against the plain tendency of civilization. ‘There 
is no conceivable advantage to the State, to the 
country, to liberty, and to good government to 
be gained by the success of the ‘‘ Conservatives” 
in Tennessee; while upon that of the Union 
men depend the prosperity and progress of the 
State and its harmonious relation with the 
Union. 


Mr. WAVE’S SPEECH. 


SENATOR and acting Vice-President Wape 


has made a speech in Lawrence, Kansas, which 


has attracted much attention. ‘The reports of 
it are not very satisfactory. They-indicate a 
rough and ready talk in which the speaker said 
things which might very readily be misunder- 
stood, but which by no means imply foolishness. 
That he declared himself in favor of equal suf- 
frage for women as well as men ‘s not surpris- 
ing in so sturdy and ‘ogical a Radical, and least 
of all in a State whose Legislature is very likely, 
as the Senator said, *‘ to set the matter straight” 
at its next session, Nor does his prediction 
that ‘‘female suffrage will be general in less 
than twenty years” startle us. We imagine it 
is a subject which has a much closer hold of the 
popular mind than politicians imagine; and its 
importance must not be measured by the occa- 
sional extravagance but by the steady and earn- 
est enthusiasm of its advocates. 


But the special dissatisfaction with Mr.~ 


Wave's speech arises from his remarks upon 
property. ‘** We have disposed of the question 
of slavery,” he said, according to the report, 
‘fand now that of labor and capital must pass 
through the ordeal. The shadow of the ap- 
proaching struggle between these two great in- 
terests is already upon us, and it will do no 
good to turn our backs upon the question. It 
must be met. Property is not equally divided, 
and a more equal distribution of capital must. 
be wrought out.” Had Mr. Pitt and his party, 
at the beginning of the century, heard these 
words spoken in England we fear that not the 
finest strain of Erskine’'s eloquence could have 
saved Mr. Wave from condemnation as a French 
incendiary and revolutionist, And indeed he 
has not escaped the shrieks of the worthy de- 
scendants of Mr, Pirr’s country party upon 
this side of the sea. At last, they inform us, 
Radicalism is fully revealed in all its monstrous 
deformity. At last it has proclaimed its inten- 
tion of abolishing property and converting this 
lovely continent into a vast poor-house, 

We sincerely hope nobody has lost sleep by 
reason of this awful prospect. As the Emper- 
or of Austria at his Hungarian coronation rode 
to the top of a pile of dirt, and valiantly bran- 
dished his sword toward the four quarters of 
the heaven, so it seemg, according to our “Con- 
servative” friends, that Mr. Wape repairs to 
the very centre of the continent, and there pro- 
claims his crusade against every man’s wages, 
and in favor of the sudden and hopeless lapse 
of civilization into anarchy. Or did he, per- 
haps, do nothing of the kind? Did he merely 
say what every student and observer of modern 
civilization very well knows, that the capital 
and labor question is one of the most vital of 
all subjects, and that any political community 
in which the population is steadily increasing, 
while the land passes into fewer hands, and the 
rich are growing richer and the poor poorer, is 
drifting in the most perilous direction? We 
do not believe that Mr. Wape left his wits in 
Omaha, if he went so far; and therefore we do | 


not suppose that he proposed to divide proper- 
ty by law, or that he imagines any law could 
secure equal riches. He meant what Carry.) 
means when he sneers at the laissez fuire ani 
laissez aller policy. He means that pure self. 
ishness can not safely be the sole rule of human 
intercourse; that sympathy and thought must 
intervene to control and modify it; and that it 
is just as practically necessary to remember the 
brotherhood of man as that twice two make 
four, 

In such a doctrine we see nothing portent- 
ous, nothing which is not peculiarly becoming 
a Vice-President of the United States. We 
really do not think it necessary to apprehend 
that Mr. Wapbe will introduce a bill at the im- 
pending session of Congress for the distribution 
of Mr. Astor's real estate among the denizens 
of Mackerelville, or of the silks and satins of 
Mr. Stewarr among the residents of Cherry 
Street. It is not necessary to suppose that he 
wishes to destroy society becduse he thinks that 
some of the most beneficent, social, and indus- 
trial Jaws are yet to be discovered, and that 
there is a safer policy for mankind than that of 
“the devil take the hindmost!” 


UNTAXING EDUCATION IN 
ALABAMA, 


One of the first acts of Alabama, South 
Carolina, and other Southern States, at the 
close of the war, was to pass laws intended to 
prohibit the circulation of Northern newspa- 
pers, periodicals, ete. The old slaveholders, 
who had obtained much of their political power 
through the ignorance of the ** poor whites” 
and negroes, feared nothing so much as the in- 
vasion of the sacred soil by Northern school- 
teachers and the wholesale distribution of the 
Northern periodicals which had before the war 
been openly prohibited. In the State of Ala- 
bama a law was adopted and approved on Feb- 
ruary 22, 1866, requiring all news vendors to 
procure, at the cost of fifty dollars per year, a 
license ** to sell or expose for sale at any one 
place any pictorial or illustrated weekly or 
monthly. paper, periodical, or magazine, pul- 
lished outside the limits of the State, and not in a 
foreign country, and to vend the same on ‘he 
streets or in boats or railroad cars.” An addi- 
tional charge of fifty per cent. upon such fee 
was subsequently imposed by the several courts 
of the county commissioners of Alabama. 

One of the first acts of General Wacer 
SWAYNE, on assuming command in Alabama 
under the Military bill adopted by Congress, 
was the total abolition of this tax on education. 
General Swayne has by several judicious acts 
shown that he clearly comprehends the issue 
between the two classes in the South, and is 
earnestly endeavoring to educate the ‘ poor 
whites’ and negroes into a proper comprehen- 
sion and appreciation of the advantages which 
the success of the Union army has given them. 
Nothing is more important to them and the 
country at this time than free schools and 
cheap /ree literature. 


SANTA ANNA’S HAPS AND MIS- 
HAPS. 


Poor old Santa ANNA has apparently come 
to grief. For some months he has been living 
upon Staten Island, changing his abode from 
time to time, and under some kind of surveil- 
lance. ‘The inference from the various stories 
published is that he was the object of a con- 
spiracy of sharpers, one party trying to secure 
him from the claws of another. What is tol- 
erably evident is that he left New York toward 
the end of May, in the steamer Virginia, and, 


| landing for a night at Vers Cruz, he conferred 


with friends, and the garrisuu > ready next 
morning to proclaim the republic, and Santa 
Anna General-in-Chief. Thereupon Captain 
Rowe, of the American navy, with an English 
naval captain, boarding the Virginia, in which 
SANTA ANNA was a passenger, ordered him to the 
United States steamer Zucony, and threatened 
force if he refused. Santa Anna, protesting, 
obeyed. Capiain Rowe told Captain Deaken, 
of the Virginia, that he was merely removing 
Santa Anna to prevent bloodshed, and that he 
might have him again if he would call next day 
at Sacrificios, and take the old gentleman either 
to Havana or New York. This Captain DEaAKEN 
punctually did. Hereceived Santa Anna, and, 
sailing for Llavana, stopped at Sisal, when, lo! a 
deputation from the Mexican republican gun- 
boats came on board and urgently demanded 
the passenger, Captain Deaken replied that 
Santa Anna had been intrusted to him by Cap- 
tain Rowe, of the United States steamer Zuco- 
ny, to be carried to Havana, and that he should 
not surrender him except to force; upon which 
the gun-boat commander sent a file of men on 
board the Virginia, and despite the protests of 
Captain Draken that they were insulting the 
flag of the United States, they seized Santa 
Anna and carried him away. The next day 
the Virginia left Sisal, and arrived at Havana 
on the 15th of June, 

This is an extraordinary story. Yet it is 


‘apparently true ; and there is no government i!) 


Mexico at present to which the United States 
can look for redress if it shall appear that they 


| | 
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wish to demand it, First of all, however, Cap- 
tain Rowe will have to explain his interference 
with a peaceful passenger sailing under the flag 
of the United States, thereby exposing him pos- 
sibly to mortal peril. If he can show his au- 
thority perhaps the gun-boats can show theirs, 
But whether they can or not it is very neces- 
sary for us that there be some kind of authority 
in Mexico to which we can appeal; for if the 
conduct of Mexicans shows that they are 
banditti who rush out like Algerine pirates upon 
quiet foreign ships, they must be treated like 
pirates, and their lairs be broken up. Of 
course, however, in the present situation of the 
country the utmost allowance will be made. 
SanTaA ANNA was undoubtedly an unwelcome 
if not dangerous passenger, But that does not 
justify the conduct of Captain Rowe, or of the 
British Captain, or of the Republicans of Sisal. 
Every thing from Mexico, however, is so ro- 
mantic and obscure that we must wait patiently 
to know the facts. 


CROPS AND THE FINANCES. 


Wuat a people we are! what a country we 
have! Only a few weeks ago the inhabitants 
of the South were starving, and the North, out 
. of its abundance, sent them shiploads of food 
and hundreds of thousands of dollars, Such 
a wail of absolute and extreme necessity was 
never heard before in our land; yet there was 
no deception. ‘The distress was real, and no- 
bly was it relieved, ‘To-day every one of those 
Southern States is teeming with food, either 
harvested or ripening in the fields! There 
are exceptional localities where indolence and 
ignorance shall reap as they have sown, and 
whose poverty-pinched inhabitants will con- 
tinue to appeal for aid, But the universal 
testimony is in favor of overwhelming crops. 

From Texas to Virginia it is thesame. The 
two thousand barns which were destroyed in the 
Shenandoah Valley two years ago are rebuilt 
‘and waiting for the products of ten thousand 
fields, Cotton is growing with excellent prom- 
ise where the floods inundated the bottoms of 
Louisiana, The famed Sea Islands of the 
Georgia and Carolina coasts, long abandoned, 
are ready to contribute their precious long-sta- 
ple to the hungry markets o the world, ‘Tex- 
as, always thrifty, thrives as she has never done 
before. The negroes, shiftless by nature, are 
rapidly acquiring habits of industry, and the 
old planters whose former occupation was in- 
dolence, are taking their sons into the fields 
with their hoes, This is the beginning of pros- 
perity. The South has taken a new lease of 
life, and henceforth will press forward in the 
race of improvement toe the development of 
wealth, One letter from Louisiana says, “ With 
successful cotton this year, the planters will be 
independent,” Another remarks: “ Corn con- 
stitutes three-fourths of a living at the South. 
We shall only have to make up the other fourth.” 
The Raleigh (North Carolina) Standard says: 
‘*From what we can learn, a larger breadth 
will be planted in cotton in this State than in 
any former year, Cotton will pay well at fif- 
teen cents.” For the first time in many years, 
before the war as well as since, there is a ready 
acknowledgment that the prospect for a urge 
crop of cotton is good, Croakers about short 
crops, rust, worms, etce., are nowhere heard. 
The season is backward, but this makes an 
abundant harvest the more certain. 

But Fortune has poured its plenty into the 
lap of the North as well as the South, and 
blessed it beyond precedent, All the accounts 
from every State agree that such crops have not 
been promised for ten and twenty years. It is 
remarkable that we hear nothing of weevil, rust, 
and midges, The eyes of the whole country— 
we might say, of the world—are intently fixed 
upon the maturing fields, To them there isa 
confiding and hopeful looking for relief from 
present distresses. They are the potent means 
to set in active motion the sluggish machinery 
of trade. All kinds of business wait on their 
development. A successful harvest from Maine 
to California would add at least $1 ,500,000,000 
to the wealth of the country. ‘The wheat crop 
last year was valued at $333,773,646, and the 
corn crop at $5g91,666,295, An estimate of 
this year’s crops gives thirty million tons of 
grain against twenty-two millions last year, and 
nineteen millions in 860, ° 

With such an influx 2t wealth the South will 
provide ior its present needs, which are dis- 
tressing. and have a large surplus to begin busi- 
ness with once more. It will have this advant- 
age, too, that it can commence with a clean 
ledger, In former years, before the war, the 
South was always in arrears; it anticipated its 
income at least a year. Now, both the neces- 
sity and the temptation to live beyond its means 
are gone. No longer burdened by a huge fam- 
i'y of slaves to provide for, and-ablivious to the 
craving desires which idleness begets, the plant- 
er joins his efforts with those of the freedmen 
and works out the more abundant reward. 
(heered by his good fortune, his heart will en- 
large with kindly feelings toward his flag and 
his countrymen, and the good work of recon- 
struction will be hastened, 


In the West the present stringency in the’) 


money market and the scarcity of currency, 
which is attributed to poverty of resources due 


to former crop failures, will disappear, and an 
impetus be given to all departments of trade. 
The earnings of railroads and steamboats will 
multiply fourfold, 

At the North, capital, now idle, will seek in- 
vestment in numberless enterprises which now 
receive only a shrug and suspicious shake of 
the head. Stocks and securities of all kinds 
will improve, and we shall go on prosperously 
as we have done—only business will be trans- 
acted on a somewhat different basis, Specu- 
lation has had its day and will have to stand 
aside. ‘There is to be no more fattening on 
the exorbitant profits extorted from consumers, 
The dry-goods men, the manufacturers, and the 
cotton dealers, have all had their day of high 
living and their day of discomfiture and dis- 
tress, and now the grain and provision dealers 
must take their turn. The laborer will no 
longer be obliged to starve because his scanty 
purse will not purchase flour at $22 per barrel 
and pork at $35; but prices will come down to 
nearly what they were before the war. In like 
manner an abundant cotton crop will lower the 
price of dry goods, With food and clothing 
cheap, wages must either fall and the employer 
be the gainer, or the workman will be permitted 
to put aside a large portion of his earnings which 
now go for actual necessaries. 
the revenue of the Government is increased, 
and the country relieved of a proportionate 
amount of its indebtedness. 

The value of an overflowing harvest is be- 
vond estimate at this critical time. We will 
not say that the solvency of the country hangs 
upon it, although it has been so affirmed. We 
do not go to that length, notwithstanding the 
stagnation of business, the pecuniary distress, 
and Secretary M‘Cuttoca’s ominous letter. 
What we see now is only a patient waiting for 
the rising of the tide, which when taken at the 
flood will lead on to fortune, Our cotton crop 
in its quantity and quality, and the grain crop 
in its abundance, will bring us larger returns 
than we have ever enjoyed before. 


THE TRUE EUROPEAN POLICY. 


Jean Mace, the popular author of the Fairy 
Book which has achieved such an unexampled 
success in France, and a translation of which 
is about to be issued by Harvrer & Brotuers, 
writes to a New York correspondent as follows: 
** You will perhaps take pleasure in being one 
of the first to be informed of a new work in 
which I find myself engaged. We signed yes- 
terday, at Kehl, some fifty of us, Germans and 
Frenchmen together, the following protest, which 
we intend to circulate through our respective 
countries. Have the kindness to make it known 
also in America, where we both have so many 
fellow-countrymen, especially the Germans. The 
signatures which may come to us from across the 
ocean will give additional strength to those who 
have undertaken to set their faces against rifled 
cannon and needle guns, and national hatreds, 
which are still worse :” 

“We, the undersigned, dwellers on both banks of 
the Rhine, do hereby declare that we emphatically 
repudiate all idea of the encroachment of one nation 
upon another, and all preaching of war and hatred 
between them, from whatever side it may come. We 
think that there is progress enough to be made with- 
in the bosom of each country; new citizens enough 
to gain without going outside its own boundaries; 
and courage and patriotism enough to expend on the 
spot in behalf of the national welfare, to enable us to 
employ the national honor, and the rivalry for the 
superiority of race elsewhere than on the field of bat- 
tle 


‘* We invite all of our fellow-citizens who share our 
sentiments to join us for the purpose of forming in 
both countries a great party of peace—the only peace 
which can be honorable and lasting—that which is 
based on the mutnal respect and fraternal aid mutu- 
ally due to each other from civilized nations.” 


M. Mace resides at Beblenheim, in the de- 
partment of the Upper Rhine, the borderland 
of France and Germany. It is evident from 
the tone of this protest that the inhabitants of 
this debatable territory deprecate the encroach- 
ing projects of their ambitious neighbors, and 
desire nothing so earnestly as repose and peace. 


MARRIAGE AND HEALTH. 


Tue subject of our last article on health— 
small families—is very properly followed by a 
consideration of health as intluenced by mar- 
riage. 

Marriage is the naturat condition of adult life. 
No man who fails to enter this condition at this 
period can be considered as compassing all the 
relations for which his Creator designed him—in 
other words, he is not a complete man. ‘There 
is defect—radical defect. He was designed to 
be the head of a family, and as the family state 
is the very basis of society, his fuilure is in a vi- 
tal point, and we do him no wrong in pronounc- 
ing him to be incomplete as a man. We once 
heard a learned divine, in preaching on the fam- 
ily state on a Thanksgiving-day, assert this in- 
completeness of the bachelor; and he, among 
other illustrations, said, that we might as well 
call a man destitute of some limb a whole and 
perfect man as to pronounce the bachelor to be 
such, 

At the risk of being deemed ungallant, we 
must say that the same view applies to the fe- 
male sex. 

The single state being then the abnormal and 
unnatural condition, it is, a3 a general rule, un- 


In either case, . 


favorable to health and longevity. That this is 
true of longevity is demonstrated by the fact 
stated by Huretanp, that in the lists of indi- 
viduals who have lived to a great age there are 
no unmarried persons. ‘That it is true in regard 
to health can not be so definitely proved, and 
yet the fact just stated and the observations of 
physicians quite satisfactorily establish its truth. 

The reasons that marriage is favorable to 
health and longevity are very readily seen. We 
will notice some of them. 

Of adults the married alone experience to the 
full all those genial and satisfying influences 
which are properly included in the idea of home. 
The unmarried may, when fortunately situated, 
experience them in part, but it is only in part, 
even under the most favorable circumstances. 
They may endeavor to enter into the feelings of 
parents in helping to care for their children both 


_in health and in sickness, and in doing so they 


partake of some of the elevated and sweet joys 
of home; but still they fail to get at the very 
penetralia where cluster the most sacred and 
deep aifections that belong to the married state. 
It is but few even of the gentler sex among the 
unmarried that really do enter in this limited 
degree into a knowledge of the sweetest minis- 
tries included in the full idea of home, and fewer 
still of the other sex have this knowledge and its 
consequent enjoyments. 

This leads us to say that the ties which bind 
those joined in wedlock together are alike stron- 
ger, closer, and more multiform than those of 
any other relation, not even excepting that of 
parent and child. ‘The expression of our Saviour 
on this poitit—** they twain shall be one flesh” — 
is very significant. It betokens something more 
than a mutual contract which can be broken for 
slight reasons, as our legislators will have it, in 
Opposition to the cxpress teachings of the Bible. 
It is a union which should be dissolved for only 
one offense—the trampling under foot at once 
of both its physical and moral bonds. Plainly 
a union so close, and binding both body and 
soul, should neither be lightly entered upon nor 
lightly set aside. 

The mutual attraction existing between the 
sexes, Which is the basis of this union, is of a 
compound character. What is termed some- 
times physical love enters largely into it. ‘The 
abuse of this, degrading it to mere sensuality, is 
the source of some of the worst of both moral 
and physical evils; while, on the other hand, its 
proper indulgence has connected with it some of 
the highest and most ennobling virtues of which 
human nature is capable—those which belong to 
the "ome and the f.mily state. 

There is in that which draws the sexes togeth- 
er in true connubial love something undetinable 
and not easily understood. No correspondence, 
no description of qualities of person and charac- 
ter, however satisfactory all may seem to be, 
can insure real mutual attraction when the par- 
ties come to meet. ‘There may be actual repul- 
sion, and yet neither may be able to detine the 
reasons for it. ‘This can not be set down to a 
freak of fancy. ‘There is something deeper than 
that; it is among the occult things of nature. 
When connections are formed from mercenary 
motives, or on grounds of mere expediency, the 
element of attachment of which we speak may 
possibly afterward be evolved, but if it does not 
the happiness which belongs alone to true love 
will not be realized. 

In the complex bond which unites the married 
pair the physical and the spiritual are most inti- 
mately blended, and for the proper development 
of the domestic virtues the spiritual, let it ever 
be remembered, must predominate over and con- 
trol the physical. When this is done the union 
is promotive of health and longevity. It is so 
by all those genial influences which are involved 
init. These withdraw from the selfishness which 
is apt to attach itself to an insulated condition, 
furnish continual incitements to the affections, 
and invite to a life of cheerful activity. Espe- 
cially do these results come when the union is 
blessed with fruitfulness, the ties of affection be- 
ing thus both steengthened and multiplied. 

Perhaps it will be said that very many are ren- 
dered feeble and unhealthy in bearing and rear- 
ing children. ‘True; but the cause of this is to 
be found in either the faulty management of the 
individual or bad training on the part of her pa- 
rents, especially in the physical portion of her 
education. With suitable training in early life, 
and good hygienic management afterward, the 
duties of maternity will usually be promotive of 
health. That they are less apt to be so now 
than formerly is owing to a deterioration of fe- 
male health and vigor, as the result of modes of 
education and customs of society. And this de- 
terioration, as we said in another article, is one 
of the causes of the smallness of families at the 
present time. 


LOW PIGEONS FEED THEIR 
YOUNG. 


Piceon’s milk was referred to by Shakspeare, 
which shows that in his day the peculiar manner 
in which doves nurse their voung was well known. 
While the hatching process ts going on the es6ph- 
agus or tube leading from the mouth to the crop 
appears to shorten in both parents. As soon as 
the little ones leave the shell the father and mo- 
ther fly abroad and pick up grain, which dis- 
tends the crop. <A fluid is secreted in that re- 
ceiving organ that softens it, and which is so 
nearly dissolved that the contents appears like 
thickened milk. ‘They then perch on the edge 
of the nest, open their bills, and the young, help- 
less doves run their bills quite down into the 
crop and suck up the delicious food. In that 
wav they are fed several times a day till they be- 
come very fat. Under the name of squahs they 
are sold in the market as particularly appropriate 


aliment for my alids. 


When fully fledged the parents refuse to for- 
age any longer for their indolent family. They 
even push them from the lighting-stoql if the; 
reside in a dove-cote, or from the limb if in their 
wild woodland haunts, By little and little they 
try their heretofore unused wings, and finally form 
a family establishment entirely independent of 
tne old homesteul. ‘The parents, having been 
relieved from their extra labor by weaning the 
brood, begin very soon again, de xovo, to rear up 
another family, and so on for several suecessive 
years, ‘They multiply very rapidly. 


BEAUTY IS VAIN. 


Whtrr roses are so red, 
While lilies are so white, 
Shall a woman exalt her face 
Because it gives delight ? 
She's not so sweet as a rose, 
A lily’s strnichter than she, 
And if she were as red or white 
She'd be but one of three, 


Whether she fiush in love’s summer 
Or in its winter grow pale, 
Whether she flaunt her beauty 
Or hide it away in a veil, ° 
Be she red or white, 
And stand she erect or bowed. 
Time will win the race he runs with her 
And hide her away in a shroud. 
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DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 


SOUTHERN RECONSTRUCTION, 


Tue opinions of Attorney-General Stanhery on the 
duties of the Southern military commanders reflected 
severely on the conduct of General Sickles in remov- 
ing civil officers in his department. General Sickles 
on June 19 forwarded his resignation, and asked a 
court of inquiry into his official action. 

Prominent Unionists of Kentucky declare that the 
rebel elemcat is so strong that the Conservatives will 
certainly carry every district in the State, and among 
the loyal the hope js generally expressed that Congress 
will extend the Reconstruction act to embrace hen- 
tucky. 

Genera) Sickles has written a letter to Senator Wil- 
son informing him that the appropriation for the ex- 
pense of reconstruction is wholly inadequate, and the 
funds devoted to his district are already absorbed. 
He says the Navy and Treasury Departments have de- 
clined to assist him with funds, The full sum appro- 
priated was $500,000, and that amount is required for 
the Carolinas alone. 


It is a significant fact that when the Military bill 
passed Congress there were fifteen Republican jour- 
nals published in the non-reconstructed States, only 
four of which were dailies. There are now thirty-six 
of which fourteen are dailies, several tri-weeklies, an 
the remainder are published weekly. 

NEWS ITEMS, 

The evidence for the prosecution fn the Surratt case, 
as taken up to June 25, goes to show most conclusively 
that Surratt was in Washington on the nicht of Pres- 
ident Lincoln's assassination, and that it was he who 
s0 mysteriously and melodramatically called the hours 
in the theatre, and clearly connects Mrs, Surratt with 
the assassine. 

The Atlantic cable lately broken by an iceberg has 
been grappled and repaired and is at work again. 

President Johnson left Washington on June 21, and 
was received in New York on the same day on board 
Admiral Farragut's flag-ship, the Franklin. He left 
for Boston on June 2, and remained until June 2s. 
He made few speeches. In the greetings given the 
representative men alluded to in the various reception 
speeches and replies, the military commanders at the 
South, particularly Sheridan, were loudly cheered. 


FOREIGN NEWS. 


Srnusrqvent to the Reform riot tn London, on June 
17, as announced last week, another occurred at Bir- 
mingham, England. It took place on the day follow- 
ing that in London, and was characterized by great 
violence and excitement. The riot was announced as 
arising from an anti-Popery feeling, but it proved in 
the end to have been an outbreak of the Reformers. 

A decree has been promulgated in Cuba declaring 
free all children born of slave parents after July 1, 
1867, and permitting any slave to obtain his or her 
liberty on the paymicnt of $250, 


THE NEW MASONIC TEMPLE, 
BOSTON. 

Tue new Masonic Temple built by the Fra- 
ternity at Poston, Massachusetts, was dedicated 
on June 24 (St. John the Baptist’s Day), Presi- 
dent General L. Il. Roussear, Post- 
master-General RANDALL, and other distinguish- 
cd Masons arsisting in the ceremonies. An 
imposing procession of the Fraternity and the 
citizens of Boston passed through the principal 
streets to the Hall where the ceremonies were 
performed. 

The ‘Temple, ot which we give on page 421 an 
accurate engraving from a photograph by Wuip- 
rie of Boston, is an imposing edifice, seven sto- 
ries in height, with an octagon tower in the 
south corner, rising 12! feet, and a smailer and 
less lofty tower at the north corner. The front 
of the Temple, facing ‘Tremont Street, has a 


width of 85 feet; another side of the building is 


on Boylston Street. In the second story, reached 
through the main entrance on ‘Tremont Street by 
a staircase 10 feet wide, is the spacious Granhd 
Lodge Hall, finished in the Corinthian style, 
and entitled Corinthian Hall, ‘ It is beautifully 
frescoed, the blue ceiling is ornamented 
with stars and emblems Portraits 
of Wasninetox, Warre’,” LAFAYETTE, and 
FRANKLIN fill the corner niches, A fine organ, 
built by Jonnson of Westficld, occupies the 
west side of the hall. ‘The grand hall for the 
Knights ‘Templars in the sixth story is elab- 
orately finished in Gothic style. In the upper 
story are the banqueting ‘halls, three in number, 
so arranged that they can be thrown into one. 
The other stories are devoted to offices for the 
Grand Master, Grand Secretary, etc., ante- 
rooms for lodges, chapters, and encampments, 
committee-rooms, etc. ‘The entire building 1s 
heated by steam. 

After the conclusion of the dedicatory cere- 
monies a banquet was given in’the Temple, at 


which President JoHNson was present and made 
a speech, in which no allusion was made to po- 
litical matters, 
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THE NATIONAL HOLIDAY. 


Wuewn this issue of the Weekly shall have 
reached its readers they will be engaged in mani- 
fold preparations for celebrating in all the varied 
stvles the anniversary of our National Independ- 
ence. We therefore give as of timely interest 
one or two suggestive pictures appropriate to the 
occasion. 

The *‘ First Peal for Liberty,” as illustrated on 
our first page, was rung on the bell of Independ- 
ence Hall, Philadelphia, on the occasion of the 
passage by the First Congress of the Declaration 
of Independence on July 4, 1776. Congress had 
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been in secret session on the Declaration for four 
days, and the opposition was so strong as to 
threaten its defeat. A great crowd of eager citi- 
zens had surrounded the Hall, anxious to hear 
an early announcement of the passage of the im- 
portant bill upon which Congress had been so 
long engaged; and the old bell-man, who had 
been in charge of the building for many years, 
had ascended to the tower and stood ready to 
Announce the intelligence of the passage of the 
act to the citizens of Philadelphia by ringing the 
‘* Liberty Bell.” The final decision of Congress 
was announced in the Hall by its Secretary at 
two o'clock on the afternoon of July 4, and im- 


mediately the secret session was adjourned and 
the delegates poured into the street announcing 
to the multitude the passage of the Declaration. 
Suddenly the old man heard loud shouts and 
huzzas below and voices crying to him, ‘‘ Ring, 
Ring!” ‘Grasping the rope attached to the iron 
tongue of the bell,’ says Lossrne, ** the old bell- 
man hurled it a hundred times, its loud voice 
proclaiming, ‘* Liberty throughout the land unto 
all the inhabitants thereof. The excited mul- 
titude in the streets responded with loud accla- 
mations, and with cannon-peals, bonfires, and 
illuminations the patriots held a glorious car- 
nival that night in the quiet city of Penn.” 


The bell, which ever afterward was known as 
the ‘‘ Liberty Bell,” was placed in the tower of 
Independence Hall on June 7, 1732. It bore 
the inscription from Leviticus xxv., ** Proclaim 

. liberty throughout the land unto all the inhabit 
ants thereof.” The bell still hangs in the tower. 

The ** Fourth of July in the Country” will ap- 
pear familiar to nearly every reader of the |) e«/- 
ly. ‘The national holiday is observed by our 
country neighbors more regularly perhaps, and 
certainly more philosophically, than by the citi- 
zens of the large cities; and we offer with the 
engraving the advice it naturally suggests, ‘* Take 


your Fourth in the country.” 
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PLAYING FOR HIGH STAKES. 


By MISS ANNIE THOMAS, 
Author of * Denis Donne,” “ Walter Goring,” “ Played 
dut,” etc. 


CHAPTER XIX.— Continued. 


MEANWHILE the trio who were left a short time 
“nee on thie sloping bank, looking at each other, 
-nd each wishing*that the other was not there to 
be looked at, had met and spoken as civility dic- 
tated. and had withal done these things with a 
decree of @nbarrassment that gave a fulse ap- 
pearance to What was really an innocent situation. 
lL, may fairly be questioned whether any body 
ever came abruptly upon a pair of human beings 
without the gurprised and the surpriser locking 
as if somethibg untoward had occurred. In re- 
ality, Blanche was very glad to see Lionel 
his presence relieved her from the necessity of 
continuing that flow of words without meaning, 
which she had let loose in order to save Frank 
from going too far and putting an end to their 
cordial relations as at present existing. Perhaps 
there is,no greater bore to the woman who does 
Hot want to marry him than that a man she likes 
should persist.jin hovering perilously near the 
brink of that precipice—a proposal. His atten- 
tions, his devotipn7 his warm regard, are all such 
pleasant this that she can not help wishing to 
keep them on asthey are. But the serious offer 
of his hand and heart is quite another matter, 
}< that intensifies the poetry of the proceeding 

ziv to kill it the more effectually. For I hold 
g. true that as itis impossible for a woman to 
think other than }jwarmly and kindly of a man 
who has let her Know that he loves her, so it Is 
inpossible for a mpn to think other than harshly 
of a woman who has suffered him to drift into 
the declaration wlien she can make him no fit- 
tingreturp. In the court of love there is no ap- 
cal against love tuned to hate, wounded vanity, 
and the sense of having been lured into a false 
position. Blanche Lyon recognized these truths, 
and so, as she did care very much for Frank Bath- 
wrst’s liking and regard, she was glad that, though 
he had very distinetly given her to understand 
that he loved her, he had not put her in the place 
of either having to reject or accept his love as a 
thing which must last her all-sufticiently through 
time. 
Still, though she was glad the interruption had 
come, she wished it had come in another form 
than in the person of Lionel ‘Talbot. She knew 
very well that he was not at all the sort of man 
who sighs for.that which ought not in honor to 
: he had not at all the ordet of mind which 
covets his neighbor's possessions. For some 
‘men’s minds, the faet of there being a soupon of 
coubt as to the ultimate end of their endeavors to 
create interest in the breasts of the women who 
most interest them kas a fatal fascination. For 
J.ionel Talbot Blanche Lyon feared it would have 
none. Ile was not one to sigh to prove himself 
a stronger man than the one already in oecupa- 
tion of that citadel which, according to his creed, 
«ould only be fairly rendered up once—a woman's 
heart. He would belincapable of running a race 
for any favor with any man, more especially with 
lis old friend, Blanehe thought; sadly, even as 
she talked brightly to both the men as they walked 
oneon either side of her up to the house. 

Without being deceitful or desperately wicked, 
Blanches heart was jmade of the material that 
never suffers its owner to say die while a possi- 
lilitv of iting exists.| Even when she was mis- 
cralle she would seem to be happy, partly out of 
pride for herself, and partly out of good feeling 
tor others. ** 1] can not bear to be pitied for be- 


} by» 


ing depressed, or to depress others by looking | 


down-hearted,” was the reason she had once 
given when rebuked for an external air of joy- 
ousness that did not dccord with what her mam- 
ma declared she ,ought to be feeling on some 
melancholy subject. So now, in accordance with 
the dictates of this considerate creed, she seemed 
to be very much at @ase, very gay, and full of 
vivacity, when she was in reality restless, nerv- 
ous, and unhappy. | 

(ine of the chief ¢auses of her disquiet was 
that, after this, her relations with Frank would 
of necessity be altefed. She thought that it 
would be impossible for him to be as he had 
heen before with her. | ‘Though he had saved him- 
self from actually asking her suth a direct ques- 
tion as would have involved her giving him a 
direet answer, he had suffered such a tone to 
creep. into the conversation as could have left no 
reasonable doubt in the mind of either as to the 
other having perfecfly understood the position. 
And she was sorry for this—more sorrv than she 
would have been had she more clearly fathomed 
Frank Bathurst's and feelings. It was not 
in him to give seriohs thought to what was over 
or to what was inevitable; it was not in him to 
regret any thing for|long, or to bemoan himself 
for having wandered into any sort of error, pro- 
vided he could get! out of it gracefully. On 
this occasion he toll himself, with some truth, 
that he had got out of it gracefully. The sweet 
things he had said ta Blanche would never be re- 
gretted hy him; he was far too gallant to repent 
him of the utterance jof tender words to a woman. 

Moreover, as he walked on by her side, look- 
ing down upon her bare head as she moved it in 
its uncoyered glory from side to side, alternately 
addressing Lionel and himself. as she did this 
wid he was struck afresh by the beauty of her 
rounded cheek and qlearly-cut profile, he felt far 
from sure that he had made a mistake after all. 
Blanche was just the sort of woman to exact a 
cons derable amount of wooing before she would 
show herself ready to be won; she would never 
make a mistake and show that she expected 
something serious when there was nothing serious 
coming; she would juse her womanly preroga- 
tive to the full; freely as she might flirt, she 


would not go. out meckly half-way to meet an | 
t 


offer of marriage. All these things he told him- 
self, recovering his spirits most perfectly during 
the telling, waxing more charming and satisfac- 
tory to himself and his companions as he became 
more charmed and satisfied each instant with the 
view of the case which he was offering for his 
own inspection. He banished all memory of the 
advice Blanche had given him—the advice that 
he should gain Miss Talbot's heart if he could. 
At least he only remembered it as a superfluous 
sort of thing, reminding himself as he did so that 
signs were not wanting to prove that the ‘‘en- 
deavor” would be a work of supererogation, since 
Trixy’s heart was already manifestly well -dis- 
posed toward him. ‘Trixy Talbot had it not in 
her to carry on the war against an intruder’s sus- 
picion of his intrusion on a secluded scene being 
an untoward event, in the way Blanche was doing 
itnow. He could but admire her, and her per- 
fect acting of a part for which she would never 
have been cast if the choice had been given her. 

One grand condition of woman's success was 
always hers; she dressed with a perfect taste 
that always gave her a feeling of security and 
ease. She never permitted herself to be liable to 
the weakening influence of the knowledge that 
her effort was marred by an ungraceful line or 
an unbecoming color. It is next to impossible 
for a woman to be any thing but awkward in a 
costume that violates the harmony of either pro- 
portion or hue. Blanche never did herself so 
much injustice as to let herself be put at such a 
disadvantage. 

So now she moved along secure in the primary 
condition of ease—she knew that fromevery point 
of view she looked well. Her Inxuriant rippling 
hair was banded with fillets of the palest, clear 
est mauve ribbon; her transparent floating dress 
was of the same color; her waist was well defined 
by a satin band, and the lace round her throat 
and wrists Was narrow, neat, and straight enough 
to satisfy the most rigidly tidy. As she walked 
she raised her dress a little in front, and then 
coming out from under the white drapery were 
seen a pair of small, highly-arched feet cased m 
black-ribbed silk shoes. Both these men who 
looked upon her were artists, and though one 
preferred painting wild waves to women, it was 
hard to say whose taste she most thoroughly sat- 
isfied. 

** Did you ride far, Frank ?” Lionel asked, as 
they got themselves in line and turned toward 
the house, Then he remembered that his ques- 
tion might seem to them to savor of a desire to 
know how long they had been together, and he 
was hastening to add, ‘‘l mean how did she 
carry you?” when Blanche calmly answered : 

**He could not have ridden dar, for he has 
been back with me a long time. J] went out to 
the stable-yard to meet him, and then was gra- 
cious enough to come on here, risking a sun- 
stroke without my hat; vou never can be sufti- 
ciently grateful to me, Frank.” 

She said this by way of proving to Lionel that 
there really was nothing behind this outward show 
which had evidently rather discomposed him 
when he eame upon them by the lake. He will 
understand that if there were any thing particu- 
lar to me in Frank's having come back to me 
soon, that I should not have mentioned, she 
thought, and simultaneously Lionel was think- 
ing, She is honest, at least; she wishes me to 
at once understand the terms they stand on with 
each other. 

**I rode far enough to find the mare perfect, 
worthy even of the one for whom I design her.” 

** What a conventional expression, Frank' | 
hope the one for whom you design her will give 
more of her attention to the gift than to the man- 
ner of the giving, unless you strike out some more 
original form of words.” 

‘** You are the best judge of that.” 

what? How vague youare. Well, never 
mind your meaning now; I want to say some- 
thing to Mr. ‘Talbot while I remember it; how 
very few people speak closely—say just what they 
mean, and no more.” 

** Edgar does, I think,” Lionel replied. 

** Yes, Edgar, Mr. Talbot, does indeed. He 
says out his meaning a little more plainly than 1s 
well at all times. Frank never does, of course 
not. Ile flatters, don’t you, Frank ?” she ques- 
tioned, laughingly. 

** You say so.”’ 

** And yours is not close to your meaning con- 
vegsation, Mr. Talbot,” she continued; ‘it’s 
suggestive talk—the best of all.” 

** Now that you come to critically analyze the 
nature of my conversation, I remember that | 
say very little,” Lionel replied. 

**Shows what an attentive listener you have in 
Miss Lyon that that little has made such an im- 
pression on her,” Frank Bathurst put in, good- 
humoredly. ‘There was an utter lack of jealousy, 
and of all the littlenesses that proceed from jeal- 
ousy, about this man that was infinitely taking. 

like suggestive talk and suggestive verse,” 
Blanche went on, stoutly disregarding Frank's 
implication; ‘‘that is why I like ‘The Wan- 
derer,’ and all the rest of his books.” 

‘* All the rest of whose books ? 
derer’s? I don’t know him.” 

** No, Owen Meredith's.” 

Frank laughed, and affected to shiver. 

“Save me from suggestions of early loves with 
primrose faces who suddenly start up from graves 
under cypress-trees to disturb a man’s peace of 
mind when he is enjoying ‘'Trovatore’ in Paris ; 
you have a ghoulish taste if you incline to him— 
I am not with you there.” 

** Are you not with me in my admiration—no, 
not my admiration—my love for that poem, Mr. 
Talbot ?” 

He shook his head. 

*“*I. don’t think I either love or admire the 
mixture of the very commonplace and the im- 
possible.” 

_ **But then nothing commonplace has a place 
in that poem ; it’s all love, and luxury, and light.” 


Wan- 


Lionel laughed. 

‘‘'The love of Paris, and the light of gas, and 
the luxury an upholsterer’s apprentice can cata- 
logue; no, no, it’s garish; you will feel it to be 
so if you compare it with the supernatural ele- 
ment that comes out so gravely in * Faust,’ for in- 
stance; there is a noble suggestiveness about that 
which all who run can not read, unfortunately.” 

‘‘ Say fortunately, rather. ‘Faust’ is not for 
the masses,” Blanche said, letting her head go 
up haughtily. 

‘‘ Pardon me, it is for all humanity; it is like 
one of the great Bible stories to me—a thing to 
be read humbly and solemnly.” 

‘* Fancy reading any thing that a man wrote 
who was addicted to heart-rending flirtations be- 
tween high rows of well-covered pea-sticks, with 
plump German maidens, humbly and solemnly !” 
Frank said, scoflingly. 

‘He was essentially human,” Blanche said, 
apologetically ; ‘* for all his great genius one can 
get near to him after reading that wenderful 
biograpliy—he was so very human.” 

‘*}le was essentially selfish,” Frank put in, 
warmly, ‘‘and rather mean about it, I can’t help 
thinking, after reading that wonderful biography 
which has turned your brain ‘a little, Blanche. 
Whenever distracted maidens or prudent parents 
sought to bring him to book, he took refuge in 
the clouds. as it were, soared up to Parnassus, 
and roosted there until the storm blew over.” 

‘‘ His shortcomings ought to be glossed over, 
ought they not, Mr. Talbot ?” Blanche asked. 

** J think not,” he replied; ‘* surely not ‘glossed 
over,’ you do not mean that; but regarded as 
evidences of how the mighty may fall, and as 
special reasons for lesser ones to continually pray 
against being led into temptation.” 

‘* After all, genial follies are readily forgiven,” 
Frank said, with an abrupt change of feelings 
about the subject under discussion. 

‘* Yes, by those who do not suffer from them,” 
Blanche said, hoping that the amendment would 
find favor in Lionel’s eyes. 

** And even by those who do suffer from them. 
They blamed not the bard, though he did them 
most frightfully amiss,” Frank, put in, affably. 
‘* He was is own ideal man, and he makes the 
ideal woman wail for him in her dying agony— 
those last words! it was worth being born to 
have heard them.” 

‘‘Tast words! low grand some such utter- 
ances have been! ‘ More light.’ The sentence is 
a poem in itself.” 

‘*The craving for fuller intellectual satisfac- 
tion, for clearer mental vision, appeals to you,” 
Lionel said to Blanche. ‘*Do you remember 
some that are equally striking in a simpler way ? 
—the last words of the Christian gentleman who 
said in his dying hour to his son-in-law, ‘ Be 
good, my dear!’ I like them better than any 
others 1 have ever heard; they are in themselves 
a full, perfect, and sufficient rule of life—it’s all 
summed up in those four simple words.” 

** After all, it 1s easy enough,” Frank said, in 
his softest tones, and with his suavest smile, ‘* it 
is my opinion that the temptations to go astray 
are extraordinary. I very rarely leave undone 
what I ought to do, and I don’t think I sigh to 
do what I ought not, and I am not exceptional.” 

‘*You are exceptionally well satisfied with 
your own success in doing right,” Blanche re- 
plied, ‘‘and that is a fault to start with.” 

‘* Never mind, I mean well,” Frank answered ; 
‘‘we all mean well, especially your mamma, 
Blanche.” 

Blanche smiled and frowned. 

‘*T wish we all meant as well as mamma,” she 
said, soberly; “‘we should not, in that case, 
mystify one another painfully for long—” 

‘* Are we any of us mystifying each other pain- 
fully now, may I ask ?” Mr. Bathurst interrupted. 
‘*] think that at least I am free of that charge. 
I am open as the day; no one could long be in 
doubt as to my intentions about any thing.” 

‘*You are.advancing your claim to the sin of 
conceit every moment, is he not, Mr. Talbot? 
Now I will name another of your faults for your 
penitential consideration—you are lazy, otherwise 
the second subject from ‘’Tannhaiiser’ would be 
finished by this—” 

‘“*Which I deny. I am acting on the advice 
of the disinterested art-critics, who so strenuous- 
ly recommended me to lie fallow foratime. By 
Jove! if the law of compensation works at all, 
what warm quarters will be awarded by-and-by 
to some of those fellows who have most persist- 
ently thrown cold water on aspiring art and litera- 
ture.” 

‘*We shall be hetter for it in the future,” 
Lionel said, including himself, by the speech in 
the castigation which Frank implied that he had 
received at critical hands, 

‘*You need not,” Blanche said, quickly and 
unadvisedly. 

He looked gratefully at her; but at the same 
time he gave her back her flattery by saying: 

‘*If you could make me believe that, Miss 
Lyon, you would rob me of the aim that is best 
worth living for—the desire and the hope of ad- 
vancing. I shall have lived my life, and lived 
it to miserable purpose, when I shall sit down 
satisfied with what I have done!” 

**You will be satisfied with what you have 
done, if, two years hence, you can get ten thou- 
sand pounds for one picture, for the central figure 
of which your wife has sat for a model,” Frank 
said, going round and leaning his arm on his 
friend's shoulder. 

** That is your low view of it. Mr. Talbot 
will want more, and will get more than you can 
realize or imagine.” : 

** You are a nice siby] when you peer into the 
future forhim. From my low and sordid point 
of xiew ten thousand pounds is not so despicable, 
and I can perfectly realize its delights.” 

**Mercenary-minded man! You to set upa 
claim for being an zsthetic artist, and not to hope 
for something far above gold for your friend!” 


“<The smiles and agprobation of Miss Lyon !” 
** He has them already,’’ Blanche said, coldly. 


***¢ And woman’s smile forever hath 
A spell to make ambition sleep,’ 


somebody has said. Avoid the danger, Lal!” 

‘*No woman’s smile will make his ambition 
sleep,”” Blanche answered, interlacing her fingers, 
and putting them up before her eyes to make a 
more complete screen from the sun, as they 
came out on to the open lawn close to the house, 
‘** because any woman whose smile he could care 
for would wake his ambition even more if pos- 
sible; would it not be so, Mr. Talbot ?” 

‘** If she cared to do so,” he replied. ‘‘ But I 
think some mistake was made in the incantation 
yesterday. ‘The spell you tried to throw over 
Frank has fallen on me instead.” 

**What portion of it?” she asked, with a 
glowing face. 

*** No woman's love shall licht on thee, 
No woman's heart be thine.’” 

She trembled in every nerve as he spoke, and 
had she been alone with him she would have 
spoken some words then that would have broken 
the ice between them, dissolved the spell he 
named, and brought a kinder one into being. 
But Frank was round by her side again, and so 
she could only hope that silence would indeed be 
golden. 

So she stood for a few moments, wishing and 
willing, with all the force of her soul and mind, 
that something would occur to take Frank away 
from them, if only for a minute. This opportu- 
nity passed, the passion which possessed her 
might pass into a phase of fear of results from 
which she, was strangely free at this moment. 
It seemed to her that a crisis had come now 
when she might fairly give some unmistakable 
sign of her love for Lionel, without compromis- 
ing her feminine delicacy and dignity. But she 
could not do it with Frank standing by: and 
Frank looked so well inclined to stand by the 
whole time. 

**Thou art so near, and yet so far,’” 


she half sang. ‘‘ Do you know that song, Mr. 
Talbot ?” 

*““Yes; Frank sings it,” he replied; and 
Frank, on this, began : 

*** Beloved eye, beloved star, 
Thou art so near, and yet so far,’” 

in a voice that, Orpheus-like, might have soft- 
ened the rocks and trees; but that, as evidenc- 
ing the probability of his remaining longer with 
them, hardened Miss Lyon's heart against him 
yet more and more. | 


CHAPTER XX. 
CAUSE FOR DOUBT. 


GIVEN certain conditions, and every woman, 
however little of a diplomatist she may be natu- 
rally, will make a subtle scheme, and carry it 
with a bold stroke. Blanche Lyon bore the re- 
straint until she could bear it no longer, and 
then, the conditions being granted, she developed 
and executed her scheme in an instant. 

‘¢ Frank,” she exclaimed, suddenly, will you 
do me a great favor?” 

“Will I not? What is it ?” 

‘Go and Jook for a copy of that song that is 
set for two voices—you will find it in the leather 
case on the piano—and persuade Miss “‘albot to 
come out here and sing it with me.” 

Frank lounged forward a few steps toward the 
door. ‘Then he evolved a better plan, as he 
thought, and lounged back again. 

**- You had better come in; it requires the ac- 
companiment ?” 

She seated herself on the base of a huge stone 
vase, full of geraniums. ‘‘I have made up my 
mind to sing it out here,” she said, resolutely. 
‘*No, Mr. Talbot, don’t you go, please. I have 
also made up my mind to exercise so much 
cousinly authority as to make Frank fetch me 
one little song when I ask him.” 

‘* Frank resigns himself entirely to your com- 
mands. Being a gone ‘coon, I have no ap- 
veal.” 

‘**Fulfill the whole of your mission, now,” 
Blanche cried after him. ‘* Persuade Miss Tal- 
bot to come, or the copy for two voices will be 
no use.” 

**T fly,” he shouted back, laughingly; and 
then he went on into the house, and Lionel and 
Blanche were alone at last. She was mistress of 
the position, and still she could not seize it. 

If only he would have looked at her! But he 
did not. He stood looking away into the dis- 
tance, with a quiet, earnest expression of face, 
that made her fear that she was not in his 
thoughts—a far-off ‘look, an absorbed look—and 
Frank would be sure to be back in a minute. 

‘*Mr. Talbot!” 

He looked round at her now, as she sat lean- 
ing forward, her arms folded on her lap, her head 
thrown up, and her eyes earnestly bent upon 
him. As he met her gaze she was satisfied of 
one thing, and that was, that however it had 
been a moment before, she was very much in his 
thoughts now. 

**You have been with your brother” (she 
could not dash at her subject, and give him the 
word that should be a sign of her love, as she 
intended), ‘‘and you have heard—’” 

She paused. She meant that he had heard of 
Edgar's ruin; and the thought of that ruin, and 
all the evil train of consequences it might bring 
upon the Talbots, choked her. He attributed 
her emotion to the wrong cause; he thought she 
meant to offer some explanation to him, as Ed- 
gar ‘Talbot’s brother, as to her rejection of Edgar 
Talbot's offer. So when she paused he said: 

** Yes, he told me, and I am very sorry for 
him. I feel for him very deeply and truly.” 

** And not for yourself at all?” 

He colored fast and furiously, up even to his 
brow, at her question; it seemed to him such a 
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strange one to come from Blanche on such a sub- 
ject as he believed her to be speaking of. 
‘* For myself, I can bear the hardest things.” 


“Do vou know,” Blanche whispered to Bea- 
trix, ** that it will be just as well to manage all 
this without telling the truth to mamma? [| 


‘‘{ know that; and bear them beautifully. | know every thing, Lrixy, dear, and I thought of 


As I said to your brother, when—when he was 
speaking to me the other night, women’s words, 
and ways, and wills, are so weak, when we 
would give our life to serve we can do nothing 
but sorrow.” 

» He began to understand her now, and to feel 
that she was more directly referring to their loss 
of worldly wealth, and to the possible blight it 
might be on his career. 

‘* Sorrow and you should not be named on the 
same day, Miss Lyon; but your sympathy is 
very sweet to me.” 

** Sorrow and I have clasped hands often,”’ she 
answered, soberly. ‘* You do not quite realize 
that I have had all my lite to take most earnest 


heed and thought for myself and others. I seem 
to you to be—just what I seem, in fact.” 
‘*And you can be nothing bett There 


was no idle flattering tone in his words. She 
knew that he meant them thoroughly, and her 
heart beat high. ‘* You can feel that, and say 
itof me? ‘Then I have not lived, and striven, 
and endeavored to ‘be good’ in vain.” 

‘*Nor would it have been in vain even if I 
had not felt that truth and worded it,” he said, 
kindly. ‘**My approbation would have been a 
mean guerdon to strive for.” 

‘* The best I could have.” Then she ros@ up, 
and temptation never came to a man in a fairer 
guise than it did to Lionel Talbot then, to speak 
out and tell her that he loved her. But he 
wrestled with it for two or three reasons; among 
others, this lately-born one, that, while his sisters 
needed his aid, he must not charge himself with 
a wife, even if the woman he wanted was willing 
to be that wife. So he struggled to seem indif- 
ferent to that which almost upset his judgment, 
as Blanche made a step or two toward him, 
telling him that his approbation was. the best 
guerdon she could have—and meaning it too; 
of that he felt convinced. 

**Oh, gentle time, give back to me one hour 
which thou hast taken! Blanche often thought 
in after-davs, when she recalled this hour, and 
the poor use she had been enabled to make of 
it. For at this juncture Frank and Beatrix 
came out to them, Frank hilariously caroling, 
as became one who was never deteated, never 
heart-sick, never doubttul as to the blooming 
issue of all his brightest hopes; and Beatrix, 
with the unsatisfied look on her face that is 
indicative of feeling aggrieved with one’s self for 
one’s weakness in granting the small requests of 
the loved one who abstains from making large 
demands. It was impossible for Beatrix to re- 
fuse any favor or concession asked of her by 
Frank; and she knew that it was, and was in- 
dignant with herself for its being so; and still 
she could not help herself, but went whitherso- 
ever, and did whatsoever he asked of her. It 
was stinging to her, this being looked up and 
required at the last, when Frank had been away 
for a whole sunny hour (perfectly oblivious of 
her) by the lake with Blanche, It came even to 
the true-hearted, noble-natured Trixy, to hate 
Blanche, as she came upon the latter ** standing 
and charming Lionel,” as 'Trixy worded the sit- 
uation to herself, when Mr. Bathurst was not 
by. She did not suppose for one instant that 
Blanche was in an equally evil case with herself. 
Our own private grief is always the mightiest in 
the world, before which all others dwarf them- 
selves to the meanest proportions, 

‘*Tam not very much in the mood for singing, 
but I came out as you sent for me,” ‘Trixy said, 
as she came up to them; anc then Blanche, who 
really could atford to be generous and tolerant 
toward Trixy, put her hands kindly on the girl’s 
shoulders, and said, almost in a whisper— 

‘** Please don't think me heartless and thought- 
less, dear, but your brother will not bear this 
bad blow the better for seeing you depressed by 
it; forgive me if I seem to think less sorrowfully 
of it than I have thought—will you, will you 7” 

She was so strangely winning as she spoke in 
her earnest, pleading tones, with all the force 
of her earnest, winning beauty, that Trixy felt 
much happier. 

**T think I could forgive you almost any 
thing,” she said, affectionately, and Blanche 
laughed and replied : 

‘*In that one little speech you made a couple 
of provisos ; however, forgive me for having sent 
for you now, and let me sing second to you.” 

‘They sang the song *‘ gloriously,”as Frank de- 
clared, and again he found himself very strongly 
directed toward Miss ‘Talbot. At any rate there 
was time enough, he told himself, to make reso- 
lutions and carry them when the glorious sum- 
mer, during which one should only feel and 
exist, was over. So the sybarite snatched the 
hour, and pleased himself according to his 
wout in being very pleasant to them both. And 
Blanche’s heart ached horribly because she saw 
that Lionel fancied she overrated her gay cous- 
in’s devotion. 

By-and-by Mrs. Lyon came home from her 
tour of inspection over the cottage that was to 
let in the village. ‘*It was the very thing she 
should like for herself.” she said, ** and she was 
almost sorry that any body else should be going 
to live there; the garden was the very style of 
garden that was most pleasing to her, and the 
green-housé would be lovely when repaired; as 
to the house, well, she never had liked London 
houses, and she should like them now less than 
ever; give her a place in the country where you 


_ were not overlooked ; that was all she asked.” 


**I think I should like it too,” Beatrix said, 
demurely, 

**Get your brother to take it for vour autuffin 
quarters, Miss Talbot,” Frank exclaimed. He 
had yet to learn that some such change of resi- 
dence would be a matter Of necessity, not choice, 


with the Talbots. 


sending mamma to look at that house for an 
imaginary friend ; the concealment is harmless. 
enough. Do you agree to letting her think that 
her wishes weigh in the matter ?”’ 

**If that plan is decided upon,” Trixy said, 
dubiously; and as the other three were all 
speaking animatedly at once on the superior ad- 
vantages of the country over the town, the con- 
versation between the two girls was unheard. 

**Why should it not be decided upon ?” 
Blanche questioned, eagerly. ‘* If you like it, 
why should you not stay here where you can have 
human companionship when you feel inclined ? 
Mr. Talbot wishes my mother to live with you 
still; it would be very dull for you in a strange 
country place with her alone ; here you will have 
my cousin and your brother Lionel often.” 

**And you always?” ‘Trixy tried to say it 
joyfully. 

."* No, indeed ; me very rarely; I shall go out 
in the world again.” 

** ‘Trixy's eyes questioned Why ?” 

** Oh, it’s Shot only men who must work in 
these nineteenth century days,” Blanche said, 
smiling; ** I rather like the necessity, too. I 
believe | have more of the bee than the butterfly 
in me.” ] 

**'Then I shall lose you,” Trixy said. 

Blanche looked grave. - 

** Will you promise never to lose your liking 
fur me ?—I am very greedy of that.” 

**'There is nothing that could happen that 
could make me not like you, I thitvk,” Beatrix 
replied, and she did not quite mean what she 
said. 

** There can nothing happen to give you cause 
for liking me less,” Blanche answered, heartily ; 
and she did mean what she said, and did wish 
to give Beatrix some comforting assurance re- 
specting Frank at the same time. ‘Then they all 
got themselves together again, and talked about 
the cottage in the village, which, to use Mrs. 
Lyon's words, ** was the very place she wished 
to live and die in.” And presently Edgar came 
out to join them, and it was proposed and car- 
ried by universal consent that they should all 
drive down after luncheon and judge of the mer- 
its of the dwelling for themselves. 

‘**T have heard from Marian to-day,” Edgar 
Talbot said, when luncheon was nearly over.— 
**She pretends to be in great distress about her 
husband's niece; there was some sort of under- 
standing or engagement between the girl and 
some young fellow in the country, and, as usual, 
Mrs. Sutton has marred the harmony.” 

** What has she done ?” they all asked, eager- 
ly. The tale of how the course of true love has 
been made to run roughly always meets with an 
attentive audience. 

**Oh, she speaks as the injured one—a sure 
sign with Marian that she has been very much to 
blame. Even Mark is angry, and that is a state 
of things that does not at all agree with Mrs. 
Sutton.” 

‘*Your sister is one of the most fascinating 
women I ever met,” Frank Bathurst said, goou- 
naturedly. 

**So I have heard,” Edgar replied. ‘* Weil, 
her latest fascinations have been exercised in 
making a good, honest, foolish young fellow un- 
happy, and in proving to him that * every wo- 
man is a rake at heart ;’ we have every reason 
to be proud of our sister’s genius for making 
people miserable.” 

Ile spoke very bitterly, for Marian’s letter had 
been very bitter to him. She had reviled him for 
that which he could not help—his own ruin, name- 
ly—and she had upbraided him for having wasted 

\her husband's and her husband's sister’s money. 
After a page or two of this matter she had gone 
on to tell him how a misunderstanding had aris- 
en between her niece Ellen and the young man 
to whom Ellen was engaged, and she had ap- 
pended to this statement a sentence which had 
grated more harshly than all her revilings upon 
her brother's feelings. 

** He came up to town a day or two ago to fe- 
proach me, | believe; but unwittingly 1 gave a 
sop to Cerberus, and new he would undergo the 
tortures of a row with his lady-love every week, 
provided the reconciliation-scene may take place 
under my auspices; he is really a perfect Apollo, 
and only wants polishing to make him the most 
pertect cavalier in the row.” 

‘This was the paragraph in her letter that most 
sorely wounded her brother; these were the sen- 
timents that made him say bitterly that they had 
every reason to be proud of Marian: It seemed 
good to Lionel to change the topic, which he did 
by asking : 

**}low shall we divide ourselves to go down 
to the village ?” 
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HOME AND FOREIGN GOSSIP. 


A PLEASanT little trip, hardly to be excelled for 
beanty of scenery and fresh breezes, is that to Coney 
Island. If you are very fashionable and exclusive, 
however, you had better not take this excursion, for 
Coney Island is a favorite resort, during the hot 
weather, of common people, who want some fresh air 
and a good time, and who have not their thousands 
with which to pay for it. Netwithstanding, if you 
are not foo aristocratic, and select an early hour in the 
day for going, you will find the boat comfortable, the 
sail down the bay charming, the breezes invigorating, 
and enough on the barren-looking Island to amuse 
you until—you can come back. 

A steamer is running regularly to the Island, leav- 
ing Christopher Street daily at twenty minutes past 
the hours of nine, twelve, and three o'clock. The 
steamer touches, twenty minutes later, at Jay Street, 
and forty minutes later at Morris Street. There are 
also routes by cars, pleasant enough; but at this sea- 
son people prefer to go by water. 

Cuney Island possesses several hotels, where tem- 
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porary accommodations are furnished; over a hun- 
dred bathing-houses, where dresses and conveniences 
fur bathing can be obtained; there is also plenty of 
sand and surf. If you wish for neither chowders nor 
clams, and have no inclination to plunge into the 
briny waves, you had better seat yourself comfortably 
on the white beach and watch the ever-changing surf 
and the bathers. You will thus quickly dream away 
an hour or two, and wonder, when the steamer comes 
by which you can return, how short the time has been. 


Strawberries have been abundant this year, and 
‘** Festivals” have flourished. Even before the sea- 
son was at its height it was stated that more than 
195,000 quarts of strawberries were brought into the 
city daily. One or two other items in this connection 
will be of interest. The little baskets holding half a 
pint, more or lese, in which the fruit is sent to mark- 
et, cost about 1X cents apiece. Men, women, and 
children engage in gathering the crop, the remunera- 
tion ranging from $1 to $1 25 per 100 baskets. The 
amount of fruit which each picker gathers in a day 
depends somewhat upon his ambition to make mon- 
ey. From 100 to 200 baskets a day is the usual result 
of a picker’s effort, though an Irish girl, who “ threw 
her soul” into the work, gathered 400 baskets not long 
since—the greatest result of a day's picking on record. 
Staten Island furnishes some of the nicest strawber- 
ries which come to the city; and New Jersey would 
seem to be one vast strawberry field, if we judge by 
the amount of fruit coming from there. 


Fruit is a great luxury in warm weather, and when 
fresh is undoubtedly conducive to health. There is, 
however, a great quantity of poor, half-decayed fruit 
imposed upon our citizens, Berries which were not 
sold yesterday are to-day mixed by unscrupulous deal- 
ers with enough fresh ones .o present a fair outside, 
and many a purchaser is deceived, aud not a few doc- 
tors’ bills incurred. In these days strict honesty is so 
rare a jewel that every one who buys must needs ex- 
amine the articles critically for himself. 


Fire-crackers and torpedoes foretell the coming of 
the * Fourth.” If the enterprising youth of the city 
could be excused from throwing the above-named 
missiles under horses’ feet and ladies’ dresses it might 
be safer and quite as agreeable to the community. 
Wonderful improvements have been made in fire- 
works, even during the last year. The mere names 
of the pieces form a long and fancy-exciting list, in 
regard to which it is quite impossible for ‘“* Young 
America” to feel calm and quiet. The “ Revolving 
Globe,” the Kaleidoscope," Weeping Willow,” 
** Japanese Glory,” “‘ Mexican Sun,” “ Japanese Fan,” 
‘*Saturn and Satellites,” *‘Tableau Fire,” “ Para- 
chute,” and numerous other novelties in the market 
indicate that the inventive faculties of pyrotechnists 
have been busy. Fire-works are in general merely 
for show; but within a few years past efforts have 
been made to apply them to practical purposes. It 
is stated that the rocket is now used for the capture 
of whales off the coast of Iceland, where it is impos- 
sible to secure them by the ordinary harpoon. At- 
tempts have been made from time to time with all 
sorts of rockets to cast a life-saving line a long dis- 
tance. This has at length been accomplished by the 
** Rocket Bomb,” which can throw a line a distance of 
five miles from the beach across a vessel, or from a 
ship to the shore. 


The new City Directory contains over #77,000 names, 
of which not less than 1830 are Smiths. ‘John 
Smith” is honorably mentioned 185 times—a distinc- 
tion which is conferred on no other citizen. 


Many a mother’s heart was thrilled with horror 
while reading the account of a shocking accident 
which recently occurred at the Bay Ridge Hotel, near 
Fort Hamilton. It was on Sunday. Three children 
—an infant, a boy of seven, and a little girl of three 
years—were left in charge of a nurse while the pa- 
rents went to church. The nurse, however, left the 
two oldest by themselves while she went down stairs 
to gossip with the servants. During her absence the 
little boy and girl ascended a winding stairway lead- 
ing to a platform in a cupola, or observatory, on the 
roof of the house. Having reached the top, however, 
and attempting to return, both of the children fell 
from the platform at the cupola top to the floor be- 
neath, a distance of over forty feet. The girl struck 
on her head, fracturing the skull so badly that the 
brains oozed out. The boy suffered severe bruises 
about his head and body. Both cases were pronounced 
by the attending physician critical and nearly hope- 
less, A sad warning this is to mothers to lefive their 
little oues in careful hands. ; 


A Pennsylvania farmer recently “struck gold.” He 
was digging on the side of the road for the purpose 
of setting a gate-post, when the spade struck a box, 
which caused him to think of buried treasure; so he 
persevered in his digging until he had got the box 
entirely clear, when he raised it to the surface and 
opened it. It was found to contain some twenty gold 
coins, about the size of the “ Eagle,” a number of sil- 
~er coins, and some articles of jewelry. The coins are 
all over one hundred years old, and the jewelry was 
of the most antique pattern. 


It is reported that.a Vermont lady, who has been 
collecting gold beads for twenty years, in fulfillment 
of the dying request of a relative, now has a string 
thirty feet long, containing more than one thousand, 
some of which are worth from three to five dollars 
apiece. We have not seen the beads. 


A distinguished Professor of Chemistry in this city 
once placed a linen handkerchief in the explosive con- 
dition of gun-cotton and threw it into the wash. 
Bridget washed, dried, and sprinkled it ready for iron- 
ing without a suspicion of its character. The moment 
she placed the hot iron upon it the handkerchief van- 
ished into thin air, nearly frightening the poor girl 
out of her senses. Had this occurred an age ago the 
Professor would have passed for a “limb of Satan.” 


Cockroaches are a perpetual torment to New York 
housekeepers. However nice and careful they may 
be—the housekeepers we mean—a constant warfare 
must be carried on to keep the creatures at a comfort- 
able distance. Powders and poisons are used with an 
unsparing hand, and yet they seem to be brisk and nu- 
merous, and every where present, just as if they liked 
the diet. The following incident, for the truth of 
which we are not responsible, may suggest an effect- 
ual remedy: A physician one night left a dozen blue 
pills carelessly exposed; soon after he had turned in 
he observed the box surrounded by cockroaches, and 
being too lazy to get up he had to submit to see his 
pills carried off within a few minutes by a dozen 
roaches, each one carrying a pill. Next mort ing his 
floor was strewed with the dead and dying, s-me ex- 
hibiting all the symptoms of an advanced stage of 
mercurial salivation, and some still swallowing little 
morsels of pills. 


In two accounts of the ‘nvention of the stockin g- 
loom, given by different writers, it ie somewhat enri- 
ous that, although quite unlike in names and défails, 
both agree in referring the origin of it to lore. “One 
story is that a young Oxford stndent, falling in hove 
with and marrying an inn-keepe:'s daughter, lost’ hi~ 
fellowship by it, and soon became extremely poor. 
Their only support was from knitting stockings, at 
which the woman was very expert. But the scholar, 
often fixing his eyes on the dextrous management of 
the needles by his wife, thought it was possible to con- 
trive a little loom to do the work with more expedi- 
tion. He joined his head to ker hands, and soon the 
stocking-loom was mounted, by which he made him- 
self and his family happy. 

The other account is, that a clergyman of the Extab- 
lished Church paid his addressees to a young woman 
in his neighborhood, who affected to treat him with 
negligence to ascertain her power over his affections. 
Whenever he paid his visits she always took careto be 
busily employed in knitting, and would pay no atten- 
tion to him. She pursued this conduct to such an ex- 
tent, and for so long a period, that the lover became 
disgusted ; and he vowed to devote his future leisure, 
instead of dancing attendance on a capricious woman, 
to devising an invention that should effectually super- 
sede her favorite employment of knitting. He suc- 
ceeded, and in vain did she afterward try to reclaim 
his attentions. She found, too late, she had cafried 
her humors too far. 


It is said that the climate of Russian Americagfrom 
the coast from Prince of Wales Island to the entrance 
of Behring’s Straits during the winter months is about 
the same as the City of Washington. — Lilitle show, 
much rain. During summer months very foggy. Na- 
tive copper has been discovered in various places on 
the coast and in the vicinity of Copper River. Iron 
ore of excellent quality is now being smelted and 
worked by Russian artisans. Coal is found im jarge 
quantities similar to New Brunswick coal, but not 
equal to Cumberland coal. Recent discoveries ‘have 
been made of what is believed to be a better quality 
of coal not yet tested. Surface washings of gold have 
been discovered on the headwaters of streams On the 
east side of the coast range of mountains. 


A simple machine has been patented which may be 
found useful during July and August. It con#isgs in 
principle of a rotary fan drawing a powerful current 
of air through a case packed with sponges, which may 
be saturated with any purifying, ozonizing, of freez- 
ing mixture, and thus a cool, pure, fresh, or, if you 
please, perfumed breeze may be enjoyed in any‘situa- 
tion and at any season. 


A novel story is told of a young couple in Ohio who 
planned an elopement. The girl descended fram her 
room upon the traditional ladder, but at the gate they 
were met by the father of the girl and a minister, by 
whom the young couple were escorted to the parlor, 
where, to their surprise, they found all their relatives 
collected for the marriage ceremony, which took place 
at once. 


Not long ago a chivalrous St. Lonis lover, Raving 
been refused the hand of his sweet-heart, threw her 
mother on the floor and gave her a sonnd thrashing, 
and then took her brother into an adjoining stable 
and beat him badly with a strap. 


As a set-off to the above is the Story of an Indiana yy 


lady, who, having been betrayed into some indiscre- 
tions under promise of marriage, armed herself with a 
revolver, sought out her false lover, and, pointing the 
revolver at his head from time to time as occasion re- 
quired, forced him to go with her to obtain a license, 
to accompany her to the justice, and to go through 
the marriage ceremony. It is said that the bride's re- 
sponses were very distinct and positive, wile the 
groom's were’ scarcely audible. After the ceremony 
the unwilling groom seized his hat and “‘ scpoted.” 
The bride made what arrangement she could about 
the “fees,” and withdrew with her brother, who had 
accompanied her all the time. 


The estimated cost of the Roman Catholic Cathe- 
dral, which is now being built on Fifth Avenue be- 
tween Fifty-first and Fifty-eecond streets, is $4,000,000. 
The foundations of this building were laid in 1584, but 
for some time all work upon it ceased. It will Occupy 
an entire block. The whole structure above the bare 
course is to be of fine white marble. The towers will 
reach the height of three hundred and twenty-eight 
feet from the ground. There will bein all one hun. 
dred and three windows, eet in double tiers at the 
sides—the lower thirty-two feet in height, and the 
upper twenty-eight feet, giving a lofty and grand ef- 
fect. The glass will be stained in rich and varied pat- 
terns, giving the interior a “dim, religious light.” 
Every thing about this Cathedral is to be finished in 
the highest style of art, and when completed it will 
undoubtedly be the finest building of the kind in the 
country. It is said to be built by the free-will offer- 
ings of the Catholic community. This is probably 
true to a certain extent; but, if we are not-misinform- 
ed, it is also true that the Cathélic servant-giris in our 
city are required to give each month a certain:portion 
of their wages to aid in building this Cathedral. The 
poorer classes generally among Catholics are doubt- 
less expected to do the same. 


Dr. Harris, registrar of the Board of Health, has re- 
cently written a circular on the subject of disinfect- 
ants, in which he says: r 

‘*Fresh air and pure water, constant ventilation and 
cleansing, are natural means Of preventing and de- 
stroying the causes of infection and disease. Let 
Sresh atr and sunlight purify every place they caw reach. 
Open and dry all cellars and vaults, and keép the 
grounds and surfaces about dwellings as dry and clean 
as possible. Let domestic and personal cleanliness be 
every where observed. There are no substitutes for 
fresh air and water.” 

The following incident is singular: John A. Sarten, 
of Warrensburg, Missouri, who was a soldier in the 
Federal army during the war, was wounded by a ball 
which penetrated to his lungs. Frequently since he 
has coughed up blood. During an unusual fit of cough- 
ing on Wednesday of last week the ball was dislodged 
from the lungs by being-coughed up. Since then he 
has been relieved, and hopes are entertained of his 
final recovery. 

An agricultural paper mentions that clean fine sand 
sprinkled over seeds when sown in flower-beds will 
cause them to vegetate more readily.° 

“‘ Don’t be frightened,” says a sensible writer, ‘at 
the children’s naughty actions. Prevent them ; cure 
the bad habits as far as you can; put in good ones in- 
stead ; keep the little people busy and happy in harm- 
less occupations, and remember, when stitches are let 
down in the tedious work, that they are children, and 
that their fauvits are part of childhood, to be outgrown 
with it: not excrescences to be cut and cauterized by 
bloody knife and hot iron.” } 
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[Jury 6, 1867, 


THE BUFFALO-HUNT. 


Amuone the most excellent of fhe many tine | 


engravings which we have lately presented is 
the double-paged illustration in this issue of a 
Buftalo-hunt on the Indian plains. the 
hunting of buftalo is a pastime almost unknown 
int practice to the majority of those before whom 
these sketches will come, we give jn full our cor- 
respondent's account of the mannér in which this 
peculiarly American sport is pursned by the sol- 
diers ef the United States army: 
Camp Seventa States Cavatry, 
Near Fort Hays, Way 2, 1567. 

The regular buffalo-hunt for the nonprs of the Cham- 
pionship came: off a few days since. | The leaders of 
the parties chose their companions from among the 
ofticers of the regiment, made rules /for the govern- 
ment of the hunters, and arranged ll the prelimin- 
aries. On this occasion Brevet-Colbnel Wick 
Cooper led one side, and Major Mokrow the other. 
Seven officers were chosen by each iedder. They were 
to hunt on different days, and the chase was to last 
from sunrise to sunset —that is to say, the parties must 
not leave camp for the hunting-ground until sunrise, 
and sunset must find them returned to camp. The 
party bringing in the largest numbef of tongues was 
io be the victor. No shot should be fired while the 
party was dismounted. 

Colonel Cooprr’s party was victorious by one 
tonyue,” having killed twelve buffaloes, and the oth- 
er purty eleven. Captain Louts HAmitton, of Com- 
pany A, war declared the Champion, he having killed 
fonr buffaloes, i 

The losing party was to furnish a ‘fright good feed,” 
which was to be partaken of by the bfficers of the reg- 
iment. This last"performance may be said to have 
been the most satisfactory and successful part of the 
hunt. The supper was certainly anjexcellent one. 

In order to tind }uffalo the partiés were compelled 
19 ride tifteen or twenty miles; the/horses were tired 
by this long ride, and, besides, wefe perfectly green 
at the business of buffalo-hunting, The buffalo are 
thin now, and capable of runniny/faster at this sea- 
son of the year than during the fall Grsummer. When 
ail this is considered there is no feason to question 
the prowess of the officers cngaged/in the hunt. The 
scenes depicted will give a very fair idea of the hunt. 


DRAPER’S NEW WORK. 


Tue tirst volume of a ** History of the Amer- 
ican Civil War,” by Draver, 
M.D., LL.D., Professor in the University of 
New York, has been published by Harper & 
trothers in the superb style of their edition of 
the Emperor Napoleon's ** Life of Julius Cx- 
sar.” - Naturally Dr. Draper! writes in an ar- 
gumentative rather than a ngrrative style, and 
his book is consequently devoted more to the 
analvsis of the causes which produced the rebell- 
ion and the various important/changes which ac- 
companied it, than to a narration of the events 
themselves. The following extracts will indi- 
eate the peculiar style and learned and profound 
character of the work > | 


THE LAST DAYS OF MR. BUCGHANAN’S ADMINIS- 
= TRATION, 


In considering Mr. Buchanan's conduct during these 
trying times, we must bear in mind the special cir- 
cumstances in which he was placed. He was living 
in an atmosphere of treason. dis cabinet was dis- 
organized; its confidential policy was repeatedly be- 
traved: a ship could not be ordered on secret service 
Without the telegraph at once ziving information to 
the -ecession conspiracy. All Washington was con- 
verted into a whispering gallery; what was uttered 
jn secrecy in its council chamber was instantly reverb- 
erated to Montgomery. Senatdrs who had sworn to 
tupport the Constitution of the United States were 
intriguing for its overthrow. (Representatives were 
holding their seats in Congresg$ merely to embarrass 
lexislation, and be of service to the insurgents. It 
Wis a state of things which recalled the old times 
When conspiraters against Rome were treasonablv es- 
tablishing a camp in Etruria, and Catiline was meet- 
ing with the. Senate in the Temple of Jupiter Stator. 
Conclaves were held under the very shadow of the 
Capito! for the seizure of forts, arsenals, custom- 
honses, and for the organization of Conventions to in- 
Blire secession in the distant States—the telegraph and 
the post-office were tampered) with. Officers, forcet- 
ful of the honor of a soldier, surrendered their com- 
missions—-nay, more, surrend@red the army: sailors 
were surrendering ships; ars¢nals were stealthily de- 
epoiled. The Government jtself was secretly dis- 
armed; its munitions of war were transferred to its 
assailant; its troops, under specious pretenses, were 
sent off to the frontiers, there to be entrapped; its 
navy Was treacherously dispersed all over the ocean : 
iis Hpances, with atrocious kill, were brought ap- 
purentiy into irremediable ryjin. public offices 
were swarming with disloyal|/men, and even of many 
of those who were loyal, the wives and daughters 
were not to be trusted. Nething could be hidden 
from the female spies who pérvaded society in Wash- 
Ingtvm through and through. When Mr. Buchanan 
Faw that so dreadful was the general demoralization 
that acts from which men had heretofore recoiled with 
abomination were now gloried in, and that there was 
no wickedness for which a justification could not be 
found; when he saw that He was held not only offi- 
ally, but personally respomsible for what was tak- 
ing piace, itis not to be wondered at that after the 
cabinet meeting of December 27 he lived in terror of 
assdssination. On New-Year’s day hardly any of the 
customary calls were madé on him. Loyal and dis- 
loyal men declined to shake hands with him. “] 
have tried,” he said to Sepator Fitzpatrick “to do 
my duty to both sections, and have displeased both ; 
Jam isevlated in the world.” The disastrous issues 
of the self-contradictions of the party that had borne 
him to power were concentfating on his head. It was 
impossible for him to pleage one side without giving 
mortal offense to the other A resolute man pa 
Crom well—may cease to smile when he finds himself 
cut off from human sympathy. and sees a dagger com- 
ing out of every shadow: ja weak man—a Buchanan 

33 appalled. Not withogt truth was it asserted in 
France that his presiderity had been consumed in 
irantic attempts to prevent the escape of the slave 
power, and the consequent ruin of the Democratic 
party ; that the South wasidetermined to get out of the 

Hion the moment the balance inclined against ber 
and that the rebellion was prepared at leisure: it was 
a slavery coun yi lat. These were not the times for 
one whose quarfications for his great office were sub- 
a quently described by his antagonist, Mr. Davis, the 
onfederucy, as being that he more 
hi Arty y d the oe | an idea of chief of state in 

is Telallous ay ¢ ; ; 

lave, fond OF lady-gossip and the atmosphere of in- 
Irigue, a atickler for the ceremony of power.” The 
President was alternately querulously castin« the re- 
sponsibility on Congress, and alternately proposing 
vain Compromises with atriumphant conspiracy. The 


' times demanded something more than a dextrour 


politician, a trimming placeman. The roaring culf 
of a revolutionary Niagara could not be crossed by an 
acrobat, who must make his way on a slender ‘and 
fearfully swaying rope, whose head was giddy with 
terror, dnd who, in mjd-passaye, had dropped his 
baiancing-pole. 

But the President wak not unavenged for cnt- 
rage of the commissiongre. This was the 


| 


casiou on which, through ill-conceived or unsuitable 
state papers, South Carvlima brought injury on her- 
relf. Nor was that injury restricted to the forfeiture 
of esteem on the part of her friends in the North; it 
also extended to the slaveholding States; and ac- 
cordingly it was seen in the subsequent administra- 
tion of the affairs of the Confederacy that she never 
occupied a controlling position. er office was to 
break the Union by violence. In that most important 
of all state papers which she could possibly put forth 
—the declaration of causes which induced her seces- 
sion—she failed to rise to the dignity of the occasion, 
and instead of that masterly exhibition of the great 
facts of the case, which would have n given had 
Mr. Calhoun been spared to her, she sought to justify 
her momentous action by the weakest. and most un- 

opular of the arguments that were at her command. 
fodern civilization had conclusively repudiated Af 
rican slavery. It was not likely to accept any infrac- 
tions of the Fugitive Slave Law by the Sta‘es of the 
North as a sufficient vindication for the inducing of 
civil war, and cially when it was openly affirmed 
that South Carolina herself had never lost a single 


slave through that cause. In Europe, the inadequacy 


of this document wasa signal disappointment to those 
who were well disposed to favor its revolutionary in- 
tent. 


GERMAN AND IRISH IMMIGRANTS, 


Speaking of the influence of the Irish and Ger- 
man immigration on the settlement of the West- 
ern States Dr. Draper says: 


With the German immigration it was different. It 
made itself felt intellectually in the community among 
which it settled, because its own intellectual develop- 
ment,” though in one sense special, was wey high. 
Its ideas, to say the least, were on a par with those 
of the American. It brought industry and intelli- 
gence, and overcame the difficulties and drawbacks 
of a foreign tongue. Though its Sabbath ideas were 
not congenial to the more austere American, he in- 
stantly appreciated and accepted its tastes. om | 
these may be specially mentioned a love of music an 
the fine arts. 

Such were the benefits conferred by the better class 
of German immigrants, who, for the most part, found 
occupation in commercial and business pursuits often 
on a very imposing scale. The rustic German, plod- 
ding, poor, and ignorant, unlike the Irishman, avoids 
the populous cities, preferring to settle in the rich 
prairie-lands. Assisted by his wife, who shares his 
toils, he turns those great meadows into gardens. In 
place of the wild flowers that sway to and fro in the 
wind, he raises mp of _— grain, converting the 
roaming grounds of wild animals into harvest-fields. 
His yellow-haired children, under the free sky and 
surrounded by a vast unbroken horizon, are con ed 
in their native Teutonic love of pe Patient, la- 
borious, independent, he looks upon siavery with ha- 
tred, and on the slaveholder with contempt. 

Gigantesque in his ideas, and not unfrequently in 
his conversation, the Western man is conscious of 
destiny when he affirms that he is laying the founda- 
tions of a great republic—a Colossus that, in the days 
of his grandchildren, will grasp Europe in one hand 
and Asia in the other. 


WINGLETS 
“ CORRESPONDENT ON-THE-WING.” 


Dominion or Canapa, June 18, 1867. 
Dear Week ty,—I last night attended the great bill- 
iard match for the championship of America and the 


FROM OCU 


, Russian Possessions, with $2000.and the possession 


of a golden Q (and which might properly be associated 
in history with the “ golden fleece,” seeing how many 
are jleeced at billiards by not minding their p's and 
q's), that was played at Mechanics Hall in this city. 
Pur.an of your city was chosen referee, and, of course, 
every thing in reference to the game between the con- 
testants was conducted in the most Phelan manner. 

The match was between Dion and M‘Devirt, and 
some people who didn’t know the men thought M‘Drv- 
irr was Dion about half the time, he laid himself out 
so on the game. Mrs. Betsy Tompson, the fat wid- 
ow who keeps the restaurant in the basement, was 
much opposed to Dion, which gave rise to the re- 
marks among many sporting men present that heary 
Letz was offered on the side of M‘Drvirtr with no 
takers, which was indeed discouraging, particularly 
for Betz. 

The play was very cautious from the outset; neither 
wanted to “‘ push” $2000, so to speak, into the other's 
pocket. The audience was quite large and excited— 
each player received a good scoring from his friends 
and backers in cases where he got none from the 
game-keeper. In the thirteenth inning M‘Drvirt was 
prettywell cut, Dion pushing a nasty ball, scoring 
M‘Devirtr and the table-cloth badly. Below I give a 
sketch of 


MR. DION IN HIS FAVORITE POSITION, 


the one he assumes on the home stretch. The great- 
est stretching he did was in the twentieth round, 
when he came up “smiling,” caroming his ball at an 
angle of 22}° across the top of the table, down one 
leg, across the floor, at an angle of 45°, up his panta- 
loon leg, and into his pocket. It is very seldom a shot 
like this is ever seen in this country. A gentleman 
here told me it was not possible outside of Canada. 
I told the gentleman I thought it equaled some of the 
best shots of the “Queen's Own” in their Fenian en- 
gagement. He made no reply. On inspecting the 
ball closely, which was a red one, I discovered a smal! 
string of gum-elastic attached to it, and the other end 
to his suspender button; thus by a vigorous push it 
flew across the table, over on to the floor, up his leg, 
and into his pocket, which the scorer said was equal 
to 496 points in the game. The ball was purchased 


“MERE YOU ABE NOW, RETURN BALLS!” 


and which Mr. Dion assured me was a neat thing. 
Betting now was 16} tolon Dion. At this M'‘Devitr 
warmed up to his work. He started on a run, struck 
the little joker, knocked it into every pocket round 
the table, and out of them down into the back-yard 
and up the front-stairs, and right past the ticket office 
without a “‘ cheek,” and into the middle of the table. 
Great cheering for M‘Devrrr. Score stood 1400 to 664. 


SAN 


DION NOW GOT EXCITED. 


Taking the cue in his teeth, and putting both hands 
in his pocket, he ran around the table three times. 
when turning a somersault he struck the ball with the 
batt end of his cue in a most beautiful and scientific 
manner, scoring a big run and his nose badly. Great 
cheering for Dion. Score now stood 1400 to 2030, Dion 
having scored 1384 by this shot alone. 

At this point the game became tame again, both 
parties seeming to have exhausted themselves. Mr. 
Puean, the referee, busied himself in looking over 
the authorities so as to determine the proper score for 
such ** runs” as the players had just made; not com- 
ing to a satisfactory conclusion from the books, a vote 
was taken after each shot by the audience as to how 
much it should count. For some time the players 
seemed to be unlucky, Dion's bails “kissing” with 
great frequency, and showing as much familiarity as 
if they were ‘‘masked balls.” M‘Devitt’s several 
times became “frozen,” and he had to keep pushing 
them about to keep uptheircirculation. Though each 
party carefully “‘ nursed” their ivories, they seemed in- 
capable of large runs. After a while M‘Devirt again 
came on the carpet, and picking up both of the balls 
he put them in his pocket, and kept them there for 
half an hour. This occasioned great cheering for 
M‘Devitr. He is the only player, the scorer said, 
who had succeeded in keeping his opponent's ball in 
the pocket for so long a time at one play. M‘Dev- 
ITT’s score now stood 5000 to 2030. Dion now made a 
break, and got the reds under the lining of the table, 
and pushed them around for some time before he got 
them out. This little play sent Dion's score up to 
about 8000. Mr. Puetan remarked that if this style 
of play was going to continue it would be necessary 
for him to get a set of blank books to keep the count 
in, as he had never witnessed such playing before in 
his life. This was the celebrated “push” shot in so 
much favor by many players. 

Things now began looking badly for M‘Devirt, but 
he got a magnificent run just at this point, which came 
near giving him the whole 10,000—the number of the 
game. The ball was about halfan hour going through 
its evolutions and making its home run. I herewith 
inclose a diagram of 


M‘DEVITT'S LAST AND BEST SHOT, 


which will convey to you the course of the ball better 
than any written description possibly can. Dron soon 
after this put in his prettiest and last shot, which 
scored him the game, he making 10,003 to M‘Drvitt's 
9997. This shot went in under the cloth at one point, 
came out at another, and caromed into M‘Devirt's 
eye with considerable force. Mr. Purxvan said this 
scored Dion out, but M‘Devrrr failed to ‘see it,” as 
indeed any thing else, for some time, and the impres- 
sion was pretty general with the audience that some- 
body's eye will be shut up whenever a match game at 
billiards is played. 

The players now adjourned to the restaurant and 
made an immense “run” on Mrs. Betsy Tuomrson's 
edibles and drinkables, the winner of the late game 
scoring up a tremendous figure on the widow's slate, 
the bar-keeper making good innings and pocketing 
considerable with the greatest ease. 

I don't think at billiards I could ever ‘ pocket” 
much. Your own Cc. W. 


HUMORS OF THE DAY.. 


Tus Patent Arn-tient Corrmn Company. 
—We would venture to recommend to this Company 
the following as an advertisement, which would pos- 
sess the rare advantage of being literally and entire) 
true: **No person having once tried one of these cof- 
tins will ever use any other.” 


THE VINEGAR STORY. 
BY A PASTOR, 


Mr. G—— has one of the largest orchards-in the 
parish, and is so conscientious that his cider is all 
made into vinegar. But his vinegar was made to sell, 
not to give away. When his daughter sickened and 
died I went there almost every day, abont tive miles 
off. When she died she hada great funeral, and I sat 
up most of the night to write a funeral sermon. I 
called the next day. Then a few days after I went, 
and thought I would carry my vinegar jug, which just 
then a to be empty. The jug was filled. I 
did not like to take it away without offering to pay 
and so I said, as meekly as possible, ‘* What shall i 
pay you?” ‘* Well,” said my good parishioner, ‘I 
generally charge twenty-five cents a gallon, but seeing 
as how you have been so kind to me in trouble, etc., 
I won't charge you but twenty cents.” At this time 
I had eleven children and was living on a salary of 
$600 per annum. 


Notice.—The View to which Distance lent Enchant- 


| meut is requested to return it at once, to prevent mis- 
Cs. 


IF YOU WANT A KISS, TAKE IT, 


There's a jolly Saxon proverb 
That is pretty much like this, 
That a man is half in heaven 
When he has a woman's kiss; 
But there’s danger in delaying— 
And the sweetness may forsake it; 
So I tell you, bashful lover— 
If you want a kiss, why take it! 


Never let another fellow 

Steal a march on you in this; 
Never let a aagning maiden 

See you spoiling for a kiss; 
There's a royal way to kissing, 

And the jolly ones who make it, 
Hav motto that is oe 

If you want a kiss, why take it! 


Any fool may face a cannon, 
Any body wear a crown; 
But a man must win a woman 
If he’d have her for his own. 
Would you have the golden apple, 
You must find the tree and shake it; 
If the thing is worth the having, 
And you want a kiss, why take it! 


Who would burn upon a desert, 
With a forest smiling by? 
Who would give his sunny summer 
For a bleak and wintry sky? 
Oh! I tell you there is magic, 
And you can not, can not break it; « 
For the sweetest part of loving 
Is to want a kiss, and take it. 


— 

A young lady being requested by an old bachelor to 

take a seat upon his knee, in a crowded sleigh, made 

the following reply: ‘‘ No, thank you, I'm afraid such 
an old seat would break down with me.” 


Stash! “Yon naughty, troublesome boy, I shall 
have to beat you, which will be quite a punishment 
to me.” 

Boy. “Well then, Ma, dear, let me beat you, and 
then / shall be punished.” ; 


HE WOULDN'T PRAY. 


There is a rule at Oberlin.College that no student 
shall board at any house where prayers are not regu- 
larly made each day. A certain man fitted up a board- 
ing-house and filled it with boarders, but forgot until 
the eleventh hour the prayer proviso. Not being a 
praying man himeelf, he looked around for one who 
was. At length he found one—a meek young man, 
from Trumbull county, who agreed to pay for his 
board in paeene- For a while all went smoothly ; 
but the boarding-master furnished his table so poor- 
ly that the boarders began to grumble and to leave, 
and the other morning the praying boarder acttally 
“struek!” Something like the following dialogue 
occurred at the table: 

Lanptorp. “ Will you pray, Mr. Mild ?” 

Minty. * No, Sir, I will not.” 

Lanptorp. ** Why not, Mr. Mild ?” 

Mixp. “It don’t pay, Sir. I can't pray on such vict- 
uals as these. And unless you bind yourself in writ- 
ing to set a better table than you have for the last 
three weeke, nary another prayer do you get out of 
ne.” 

And that’s the way the matter stood at latest advices. 

‘‘Now put that back where you took it from,” as 
the young lady said when her lover snatched a kiss. 


The ‘National Game of the Egyptians ?"—Pyra- 
mids. 


— 


Mark Twain, lecturing on the Sandwich Islands, of- 
fered to show how the cannibals eat their food, if some 
lady would hand him a baby. The lecture was not il- 
lustrated. 


Noah was pean the only person who went to 
sea for fear of being drowned. 
Sormmstry.—If punishment is capital, why should 
you change it? Let well alone. 


A Ssootn Boret—Young Hopeful’s chin when his 
beard won't crow. 


Ny: 


MAJOR-GENERAL SICKLES AS CORIOLANTS. 
Cor. “By Jove himeelf, 

It makes the Congress base: and my soul ackye 
To know, when two authorities are up, : 
Neither supreme, how soon confusion \ 
May enter ‘twixt the gap of both, and take 


by the other.” 
Shakespeare amended by John. 
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MAUDE CLARE. 
Ovr of the church she followed them, 
With a lofty step and mein; 


lis bride was like a village maid, 
Maude Clare was like a queen. 


‘Son Thomas,” his lady mother said, 
With smiles, almost with tears, 

‘May Nell and you but live as true 
As we have done for years: 


“Your father thirty years ago 
Had just your tale to tell; 
But he was not so pale as you, 

Nor I so pale as Nell.” 


My lord was pale with inward strife, 
And Nell was pale with pride; 

My lord gazed long on pale Maude Clare 
Or ever he kissed the bride. 


“Lo, I have brought my gift, my lord, 
Have brought my gift,” she said: 

**To bless the hearth, to bless the board, 
To bless the marriage-bed. 


“Here's my half of the golden chain 
You wore about your neck 

That day we waded ankle-deep 
For lilies in the beck: 


‘‘Tfere’s my half of the faded leaves 
We plucked from budding bough, 

With feet among the lily-leaves— 
The lilies are budding now.” 


He strove to match her scorn with scorn, 
He faltered in his place: 

** Lady,” he said—‘* Mand Clare,” he said— 

**Maude Clare”—and hid his face. 


She turned to Nell: **My Lady Nell, 
I have a gift for you; 

Though, were it fruit, the bloom were cone, 
Or, were it flowers, the dew. 


‘Take my share of a fickle heart, 
Mine of a paltry love: 

Take it or leave it as you will, 
I wash my hands thereof.” 


** And what you leave,” said Nell, “ I'll take, 
And what you spurn I'll wear; 

For he's my lord for better and worse, 
And him I love, Maud Clare. 


“Yea, though you're taller by the head, 
_ More wise, and much more fair, 
I'll love him till he loves me best— 

Me best of all—Maude Clare.” 


MABEL'S PROGRESS. 


By the Author of ‘‘Aunt Margaret’s Trouble.”’ 


Book EX. 


CHAPTER IX. 
A LETTER FROM AUNT MARY. 


Tue steady-flowing stream of time, that will 
neither hurry nor slacken its course for any mor- 
tal of us all, brought, in due season, the spring 
to earth, and the Kaster holidays to Mrs. Hatch- 
ett's estabiishment. Mabel had been looking and 
longing for an answer to ner letter to her aunt, 
but it was not until about a week before the 
breaking up that the wished-for letter arrived. 
As, however, Mabel did not deem it right to take 
Mrs. Hatchett by surprise, she had given her no- 
tice of her intention to leave Eastfield at Easter. 
am cutting myself adrift,” she thought; ‘* but, 
come what may, I will not remain here. I would 
‘rather wear out my muscles than my heart- 
strings; if the worst comes to the worst, and 
Aunt Mary does not answer my letter, I can take 
Betty's place at Hazlehurst. It is better to do 
honest work with one’s hands than dishonest work 
with one’s head.” 

From which it may be seen that Mabel was 
quite insensible to the advantage of Mrs. Hatch- 
ett's school being conducted on the strictest prin- 
ciples of gentility. 

Mrs. Hatchett, on the other hand, was suffi- 
ciently alive to her own interest to regret Mabel's 
departure, and. even threw out, in a ruminating 
way, which recalled the old gray pony more vivid- 
ly than ever, vague hints of a possible rise of sal- 
ary and diminution of labor, if she would con- 
sent toremain. 

: At last canfe the letter from Aunt Mary. And 
it is: 


“My parte Caiip,—I cried with joy to get your 
letter,-and with sorrow over the news it contained. 
We all feel very much, dear Mabel, for your mother 
in her bereavement, and for you, and for the little 
boy. You know very well that Mr. Saxelby never 
quite understood us, but we have never felt any rancor 
avainst him. I'm quite sure he was a good consci- 
entious man, who tried to do his duty, and sometimes 
I fear that I may have been a little hard upon him in 
my thoughts. God forgive me, if it is so. Your let- 
ter was forwarded to here by my old friend Richard 
Price, of the York Cirenit. It followed me from place 
to place for a long time, so that will account for the 
(elay in answering it. You ask a great deal about 
ourselves, but I must first speak of you, darling Ma- 
vel, and get that off my mind. You say you have firm- 
'y resolved to go on the stage. Uncle John and I have 
talked it all over together very anxiously. If your 
prospects were better, or if you thought you could 
make up your mind to your present life, I would say, 

Don't try a theatrical life.’ Not that I ought to speak 
‘lof the bridge that has carried me safely over. God 
knows I have many times thanked Him with all my 
heart that I had the power to earn my bread by my 
profession, But then, you see, my dear child, I know 
all the ins and outs of it; all the little troubles—and 
sometimes the big troubles, too! —and trials, and 
heart-burnings. However, Uncle John says that no 
calling in life ‘s free from them, and that the reason 
Why professional men go often wish their sons to fol- 
OW any other profession than their own is, that every 
men knows his own troubles much better than he 
pe his neighbor's, and I dare say that’s very true 
Mabel. Shoes that look very pretty pinch very hard 
Wenetimes ; but who can tell that except the wearer? 

ell, now, I mustn't scribble on all day, but come to 
the point. Unele John and I send you our dear love, 
‘ud if you will come to us, Mabel, and share our home, 
as in the old days—happy days they were, dear, in 
Spite of all, at least they were so to us—we will! try to 
put you in the way of making a beginning. I snppose 
you don’t expect to come out in Lady Macbeth, or any 


thing of that sort? And then, you know, dear Mabel, 
it remains to be proved whether you have any real— 
I was going to say talent, but Uncle John, to whom I 
am reading aloud what I have written, makes me say 
—aptitude for the ~ You were always very clever 
and sensible asachild. But so many clever and sens- 
ible people are so very stupid behind the footlights. 
Not that I think yon would be stupid any where, only, 
you know, it is not quite as easy as some folks fancy it 
to be. For my part, I have always been very glad to 
know that acting dves not quite ‘come by nature,’ as 
Dogberry says reading and writing do. Uncle John 
says that is the real artist's feeling; but I think it is 
only because I like to be sure that I earn my money 
a ° I don’t express myself very clearly, dear 
Mabel, but I dare say you will understand what I 
mean. My poor child, how I cried over the picture of 
you sitting up in that are ee all the holiday 
time, studying Shakspeare! By-the-by, your study- 
ing will be of hardly any use te you, use the act- 
ing editions are quite different. As to ourselves, you 
will see by the date of this that we are in Ireland. I 
have been settled here now for three seasons, and Jack 
is engaged as second scene-painter, and we are doing 
well and are very comfortable. qDear me, I have not 
told you the great news of all. e have spoken and 
thought of you so constantly, that I forget how far 
apart you have been in reality from me and mine all 
these years. Pollyismarried! Married very well, in- 
deed, to a teacher of music here, and she has one lit- 
tle girl, and is very happy. Janet is at home with us 
still, and grown such a sweet creature. Not pretty, 
Mabel—at least they say not. J think she has the 
loveliest face in the grorid. We have not let her do 
any thing, because, as perhaps you remember, she was 
always rather delicate from a baby. But she is sucha 
comfort to her father! He often says that he forgets 
his blindness, so thoroughly does Janet make her eyes 
hisown. Oh, Mabel, I have covered eight pages, and 
have not yet said half I wanted to say! I must, how- 
ever, before I conclade, explain that during the sum- 
mer vacation here we always go to Kilclare, in the 
south of Ireland, for a short season. The manager is 
an old acquaintance of ours, and we think it would be 
a very favorable opportunity for you to make a begin- 
ning. It’s a little out-of-the-way nook—very pretty, 
very pleasant, and the people are so nice and kind. 
We leave Dublin for Kilclare in about two months from 
thisdate. But come tous as soon as youcan. There 
will be much to do, and many things to settle. Of 
course you have no wardrobe or any thing of that sort : 
but—see how luckily it falls out !—there are nearly al! 
Polly's stage dresses Jast as she leftthem. You won't 
mind using them, dear, just at first. Give my kind 
love to my sister-in-law, and Uncle John's too. Kiss 
your dear little brother forme. M y dear child, I long 
to see you again. I suppose I shall hardly know you. 
But whatever else is changed, there will be our own 
Mabel’s loving heart; that, I found by your letter, is 
unaltered. Ever your affectionate Aunt, 
“Mary Watton Earnsnaw. 
* P.S. The inclosed is to help your journey. You 
won't scruple to take it from Uncle John. He says 
you must consider that he stands in the place of a fa- 
ther to you now. If you will let us know when you 
are coming, Jack shall meet you at Kingstown. I wish 
he could go across and bring you all the way, but I'm 
afraid. we can't manage that. M. W.” 


When Mabel first opened the letter there had 
dropped out of it a five-pound note. 


— 


CHAPTER X. 
MABEL’S CONFESSION. 


** MAMMA, mamma,” said Mabel, after having 
read the foregoing letter to Mrs. Saxelby on the 
first evening of her return to Hazlehurst, ‘‘ do 
you believe there is such another lovable, gener 
ous creature in all the world as Aunt Mary ?” 

Poor Mrs. Saxelby could not be as enthusi. 
astic as her daughter. Every word of the letter 
made plain to her mind that another and a Jon 
ger separation from her child was impending. 
And there was a passing pang of jealousy in her 
heart at the thought of those years in which she 
had been nothing to Mabel, and Mary Earnshaw 
had been every thing. She smiled faintly and 
answered, ‘* Your aunt is very kind.” 

‘* Very kind, mamma? She is an angel. See 
how she puts herself in the back-ground. ‘Your 
uncle says this; your uncle sends you ‘this mon 
ey.” Yes; but I know that it is all her doing. 
Dear Uncle John is very good, but he would not 
have the power to help me that she has.” 

It was evident that nothing less than her mo- 
ther’s authoritative prohilition would prevent 
Mabel from embracing the chance thus held out 
to her. And Mrs. Saxelby knew herself well 
enough to be aware that she would be quite un- 
able to give a stern refusal to any prayer of Ma- 
bel’s. But Mabel knew instinctively that what 
she had next to tell would cause her mother a 
still more bitter disappointment. ' Nevertheless, 
it must be told. 

‘* Mamma,” she said, ‘‘ let me sit at your feet 
and Jean my head on your knees, as I used to do 
when I was a little girl. There—so.” ’ 

Mrs. Saxelby stroked her soft hair in silence. 
The caressing mother’s touch suddenly broke up 
the fountain of tears that had been frozen for 
many days in the girl’s breast by her proud, 
undemonstrative self-repression, and she sobbed 
with her face hidden in her mother’s lap, and 
told her all. 

‘*Oh, Mabel!” cried Mrs. Saxelby, almost in 
a wail; *‘oh, Mabel!” 

‘*T knew you would be grieved, mamma dear. 
And that makes my grief the greater.” 

**He is so good, Mabel. So true, so highly 
principled, so kind-hearted. He has been like a 
son to me, and I feel as if he were almost as dear 
tome asason. You couldn't help loving him if 
you did not purposely steel your heart against 
him.” 

‘**Tt is over, mamma. He will be sorry fora 
while, but then he will find some one who will 
value and love him as he deserves. and whom his 
family will be glad to welcome and make much 
of. ” 

They sat talking far into the night, until Mrs. 
Saxelby was startled by the striking of the hour 
from the belfry of the village church, and hur- 
riedly bade Mabel go to her bed and seek the 
rest she was so much in need of. But before 
they separated Mabel had received her mother’s 
reluctant consent to aecept her aunt's offer. 

** But vet—but vet—but yet, my darling,” said 
Mrs. Saxelby, holding her daughter to her breast, 
‘*how I wish you could make up your mind to 
think favorably of Clement's suit! Good Heav- 
ens, to think of the girls who would give the world 
for such ah offer!” 

**Mamma, I will tell you something that may 
help to reconcile you to my refusal. Besides 


the injustice I should do Clement Chariewood 
were | to marry him without really loving him 
enough, I have reason to believe that I should 
also be injuring his worldly prospects. From 
some words that Penelope once said to me—and 
Penelope speaking on such a subject would weigh 
her words, you and I know—I feel sure that a 
marriage between his son and a penniless girl 
like myself would so anger and disappoint Mr. 
Charlewood as to make a serious difference in 
Clement's circumstances. Perhaps Mr. Charle- 
wood might even disinherit him.” 

‘*I] don't believe it, Mabel; and, besides, I 
was not thinking of the money only.” 

But, nevertheless, as Mabel had said, the sug- 
gestion did help to reconcile Mrs. Saxelby some- 
what to her daughter's decision. 


CHAPTER XI. 
DOOLEY EXECUTES A TERRIBLE THREAT. 


Manet allowed no time to be lost before reply- 
ing to her aunt's letter. She decided to start for 
Ireland at the end of April, which was now only 
ten days distant, and had calculated that she 
should thus have six weeks with her aunt in 
Dublin, to make preparation for her‘first attempt 
at Kilclare. When once the letter was written 
and dispatched, Mrs. Saxelby appeared to be- 
come more reconciled to the idea of Mabel s go- 
ing. ‘* Though what,” she said, with a sudden 
qualm of remembrance, ‘‘ though what, my dear, 
will Miss Fluke say about it?” 

The mother and daughter were sitting at work, 
engaged in some ingenicus contrivance for mak- 
ing ‘‘ auld claes look amaist as weel's the new ;” 
and Dooley, perched on the window-sill with the 
kitten in his lap, was studying a picture alphabet 
with a thoughtful brow. At the mention of 
Miss Fluke, he looked up quickly. ‘* Miss Fook’s 
very naughty,” said Dooley; ‘*she made mam- 
mac’y. Is’all ’mack Miss Fook!" 

** Dooley!” urged his sister, in feigned amaze- 
ment, though she had much ado to keep a grave 
countenance, so irresistibly absurd was the no- 
tion of Dooley engaged in inflicting condign chas- 
tisement on Miss Fluke. ‘* Dooley, what shock- 
ing things are you saying? Come here to me, 
Sir. Why, I declare I don’t know you. Is this 
my own good little brother, this angry, frowning 
boy ?” 

The child's face was crimson, and he had 
clenched his small fist in his wrath. 

**T s'all ‘mack Miss Fook if she makes mamma 
c’y,” he repeated, with great determination. 

‘* Don’t say any more just now, Mabel,” whis- 
pered Mrs. Saxelby. ‘‘Go Back to the window, 
Julian, and learn your lesson. I shall expect 
you to know F and G when I call you. The 
fact is,” she continued, when the child had obey- 
ed her and was deep in his book again, ‘*‘ the fact 
is, I want him to forget all about the scene. I 
never say him so excited as he was after Miss 
Fluke went away the ether day.” 

**] think I should have been inclined to be ex- 
cited too,” said Mabel, with flashing eyes. ‘* Do 
you really mean to say that that woman made 
you shed tears, mamma ?” 

‘*Hush. Yes. You know my nerves are not 
strong; and I was worried and lonely; and she 
took me by surprise; and she was so loud, and 
so vehement! Oh, Mabel, it was terrible. I as- 
sure you! You don't know how dreadful she can 
be. Itis = impossible to cope with her.”’ 

**T should not think of trying,” replied Mabel, 
with a disdainful lip; “‘1 should simply with- 
draw my attention, and let her rave unnoticed.” 

**Good gracious, Mabel! Withdraw your at- 
tention? Short of putting cotton wool in your 
ears, there is no possibility of withdrawing your 
attention from Miss Fluke when once she begins 
in earnest. Besides, I don't like to be openly 
rude to her, for I can't help feeling that she means 
it all for my good.” 

**Tt’s a very amiable feeling, mamma. But 
I take the liberty of doubting whether Miss Fluke 
is a better judge of what is good for you than you 
are yourself.” 

‘*T say, missus!” exclaimed Betty, opening the 
parlor door and putting her head inside the room 
mysteriously, *‘ here be Miss Fluke a-comin’! I 
were a-carryin’ some pig-wash out to the sty, 
when I seed her three fields off, a-comin’ along 
the path. She do stump along at a rate. I 
thought mayhap you'd like to have warnin’,” 
added Betty, ingenuously. ‘‘I allus do lock my 
work-box up from her now. She bates all for 
curosity, does Miss Fluke.” 

**Oh dear, oh dear,” said Mrs. Saxelby, ab- 
solutely turning pale, ‘‘ what shall we do?” 

‘*Dear mamma, don’t distress yourself. If 
you dread seeing her so much, go to your own 
room and let me speak with her. I will say you 
are not equal to seeing her to-day; and that will 
be true enough.” 

Mrs. Saxelby could not repress a sigh of relief 
at this proposition. 

‘* But,” she said, hesitating, ‘‘ it seems so cow- 
ardly to leave you to face her alone.” 

Mabel laughed with almost childish enjoyment. 
‘*Oh, don't mind me, mamma,” she said, with 
the irrepressible high spirits of youth dancing in 
her eyes. ‘*I am not a bit afraid.” 

‘* Ain’t you indeed, my dear, said Mrs. Sax- 
elby, regarding her danghter with a kind of wist- 
fuladmiration. ‘* Ain't you indeed?” And then 
she stole quietly up stairs, and Mabel heard the 
door of her bedroom softly shut, and the bolt 
drawn. 

Betty's irreverent phrase expressed Miss 
Fluke’s method of locomotion very graphically. 
She did ‘‘stump along at a rate.” And many 
seconds had not elapsed after Mrs, Saxelby's ie- 
tirement to her own room, when Miss Fluke's 
martial tread was heard resounding on the flagged 
stone passage, and that lady, eschewing any pre- 
liminary ceremony of knocking at the door, burst 


into the little parlor with all her own peculiar 


vigor. 


For a minute or so she stood stock-still, and 
stared around her. Mabel was stitching away 
placidly, and Dooley remained curled up in the 
window-sill, half hidden behind his broad picture- 
book. 

‘* How d'ye do, Miss Fluke?” said Mabel, look- 


‘* Pray sit down,” 


and partly by the breathlessness consequent upon 
the rapid pace she had comé at, “‘is that you?" 

** Yes,” said Mabel, rising to bring forward a 
chair for Miss Fluke, and then resuming her own. 
“*Yes, itis I. Won't you sit down?” 

Among Miss Fluke’s many admirable quali 
ties, that of a quick and accurate perceptive fac- 
ulty could not be counted. She did not compre- 
hend the situation with the rapid intuition which 
would have enabled some women to see their wis 
at a glance, but continued to stare about her with 
an air of bewilderment. ‘* Where's your mo- 
ther?” she said at last, abruptly. 

** Mamma is in her own room.” 

*“‘In herown room? But she must have been 
here this minute, for there's her work with the 
needle half stuck in it.”” Miss Fluke held up a 
long strip of muslin triumphantly, and looked at 
Mabel as though she had just detected her in 
some attempt to deceive. Miss Fluke Was very 


prone to suppose that people uttered deliberate | 


untruths, and to rejoice openly in their fancied 
detection. 

‘*She was here, certainly,” rejoined Mabel ; 
‘*but Betty saw you coming, and gave us warn- 
ing, and then mamma went away to her room.” 

Miss Fluke stared at Mabel-for a second or 
two, with eyes so wide open that it seemed as if 
she would never be able to shut them again. 


‘*T said I would tell you,” proceeded Mabel, | 


in the same unmoved voice, ** that mamma did 
not feel strong enough to see you to-day. She 


would be sorry, I know, if you thought her un- | 


kind or discourteous.” 


‘*T never heard of such a thing!” said Miss 


Fluke, emphatically. ‘*Never! I have come 
here, at great inconvenience (leaving Louisa to 
take the afternoon practice for next Sabhath’s 


hymns), expressly to see ycur mother, and now | 


your mother shuts herself up in her own room. 


I don't understand what your mother means by | 


it!” 

‘* I'm very sorry, Miss Fluke, but mamma can 
not see you to-day. 
any message, I will deliver 1t.” 


If you will intrust me with | 


After a pause of consideration, during which - 


the silence was only broken by the occasional 
click of Mabel’s thimble as she busily plied her 
work, Miss Fluke untied her bonnet-strings and 
dropped into the chair with a violent concus- 


sion. 

** Well,” she said, *‘ since I am here, I will en- 
deavor to improve the occasion. 

‘*Suppose you begin by having something te 
eat after your walk, Miss Fluke,” said Mabel, de- 
murely. 

‘*Not for the world, Mabel,” returned Miss 
Fluke, with great solemnity. ‘*I am thinking 
of matters which concern the soul, and not the 
body. And besides,” with still more impressive 
emphasis, ** I ain't at all hungry.” 

Mabel could not for. the life of her resist a 
smile. ‘* That is an excellent reason for not eat- 
ing,” she observed. 

** Mabel,” said Miss Fluke, suddenly, ‘“do you 
know what has become of the child Cordelia ?” 

** Become of her ?” 

‘* Yes; she and her father and her brother have 
left New Bridge Street, and gone away, nobody 
knows where.” 

‘‘Isthatall? Youstartledme. I feared that 
some harm had befallen poor Corda. No; in- 
deed I do not know where they are. How shou/d 
I know ?” 

** Because you have been in communication 
with them; because Mrs. Hutchins knows that 
you wrote to the man Trescott, and that he an- 
swered your letter,” rejoined Miss Fluke, with 
her detective air. ‘‘ What do you say to that, 
Mabel ?” 

‘*T say nothing to that, Miss Fluke.” 

** You say nothing?” 

** Nothing.” 

This reply was so totally unexpected that Miss 
Fluke could do nothing but stare at Mabel, open- 
mouthed. Again there was a long, silent pause. 
But though Miss Fluke might be astonished, it 
was not in the power of any mortal to quell her 
energy. So, baffled on one point, she returned 
to the attack on another. 

‘* And is it really true,” she said, shaking her 
head violently, ‘‘is it really true, this dreadful, 
shocking, awful news that I hear about you, 
Mabel ?” 

The tone of her voiee was so loud and men- 
acing, that Dooley left his place at the window, 
and crept up close to Mabel, as if in expectation 
of a personal attack on the part of Miss Fluke, 
from which he intended to protect his sister. 

‘*T heard something of this from Mrs. Hut- 
chins, but I could not bring myself to believe it. 
I positively could not, so 1 came to Hazlehurst 
the other day to wring the truth from Mrs. Sax- 
elby. What she is about, or how she can rec- 
oncile it to her conscience to allow such a thing, 
don't know.” 

‘‘Mamma’'s dood, an’ oo’re naughty,” said 
Dooley. ‘*Oo made mamma cy.” 

‘* She may well hide herself from me,” pursued 
Miss Fluke, heedless of the interruption, and now 
in the full tide of her angry eloquence. 
may well be ashamed to look an old friend in the 


face—not to mention the daughter of a mini-ter _ 


of the Gospel.” | 
The color was mounting to Dooley’s foreherd. 
and he kept his eyes fixed unwinkingly on Miss 
Fluke’s face. 
** Don’t tell Me of a mother’s love,” continued 
Miss Fluke, joining her hands together on her 
breast, and then separating them widely, with the 
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‘palms turned: outward, which gesture she repeat- 
ed at every clause of her discourse: ‘‘ Don’t tell 
Me of fond indulgence. Don't tell Me of self- 
sacrifice. Where is the sense of duty in a parent 
who allows her child to be lost before her eyes, 
and does not stir a finger to save her? I call 
your mother net weak, but wicked. Inexcusably 
wicked, Mabel Earnshaw.” 

The words had no sooner passed her lips than 
Dooley, who had planted himself in front of the 
chair on which/ she was seated, raised his tiny 
hand and struck a blow upon Miss Fluke's cheek 
with sach right! good-will that the marks of four 
small fingers andi a thumb were visibly impressed 
on it in crimson lines; immediately afterward 
he raised a prolonged bellow, .and, bursting into 
tHloods of tears, hid his face in his sister's lap and 
kicked convulsi¥ely. 

The proceeding was so sudden and so unfore- 
seen, that fur sn instant both Mabel and Miss 
Fluke were paralyzed with astonishment. As 
soon, however, as Mabel recovered her presence 
of mind she called Betty and consigned the 
sobbing child tofher care. **Oh, Dooley, Dooley, 
I am so sorry and so shocked !” 

As to Miss Fluke, she arose and stood erect, 
receiving all Mabel’s apologies with rigid inflex- 
ibility. | 

‘*You know how distressed I am that this 
should have hhppened,” said Mabel, earnestly, 
‘*‘and I hope you will forgive poor Dooley; he 
is but a baby.” 

‘*Of course I forgive him,” said Miss Fluke, 
in her hardest tones. ‘‘1 forgive every body. 
It is my duty ko to do. But it is very sad and 
terrible to see/the old Adam so violent and un- 
governable in so young a child. If he was My 
little boy he should have a sound whipping, and 
be kept on bread and water until he had learned 
Dr. Watts’s beautiful hymn by heart—that one 

that says: 
But, cHildren, you should never let 
Your angry passions rise. 


- --— 


Ilowever, I have no more to say on the subject. 
I merely desire to know from your own lips, 
Mabel, if the; awful news that I hear about you 
is true.” 

‘** Miss Fluke,” said Mabel, regarding her vis- 
itor steadily,|** [ might fence with you, and ask 
what news vou allude to; or I might decline to 
answer a question so couched; or I might in- 
quire by what right you put the question at all. 
But I prefer to answer you clearly, and with 
what good-humor I can command. I am going 
on the stage, or at least I am going to make an 
attempt todd so. I shall be under the care of a 
relative whom I dearly love and thoroughly re- 
spect, and who is herself an actress. Mamma 
has given her consent to my plan. I am thor- 
oughly resolved to try it, and nothing you can 
possibly say can shake my resolution for an in- 
stant. Will you shake hands with me, Miss 
Fluke, and kay no more on this subject? I am 
willing to believe you have acted from a sense 
of duty. Will you not judge as charitably of 
me 

Mabel held out her hand with a frank, win- 
ning gesture; but Miss Fluke drew herself up to 
her full height, and, folding her arms tightly, 
answered : | 

No, Mabel, certainly not. I couldn’t think 
of such a thing on any account whatsoever. I 
shall make/a point of praying for you specially 
every Sunday, and I trust your heart may be 
turned, and you may be brought to see the error 
of vour ways; but; here Miss Fluke became 
so very upright that it seemed as if she must pos- 
itively be standing on tip-toe; ** but / can make 
no compromise with sin!” Thus concluding, 


_.Miss Fluke drew her shawl round her with great 


energy, and marched majestically out of the room 
and from the louse. 
CHAPTER XIL. 
NATIVE LAND, GOOD-NIGHT!” 

Unper a dark-blue sky, studded with myriads 
of twinkling stars, and through an atmosphere 
so still that the smoke from the tall black funnel 
curled in a long roll, and melted faintly into air 
in the far distance behind her, a steamer was cut-, 
ting her way through the waters of St. George’s 
Channel toward the Irish shore. ‘The long track 
of foam from her paddles glistened white upon 
the dark sea, and, save for the strong vibrating 
pulse of her machinery, there was scareely any 
motion in the ship. except now and then a long, 
gentle, rolling swell, ax if old Ocean were lazily 
turning in his sleep. Most of the passengers had 
gone below. ‘Twoor three men, wrapped in rough 
coats, tramped with measured step up and dowy 

‘the deck, stopping always at precisely the same 
spot in their walk, and executing a resounding 
stamp before they turned to pace back again. 

‘The deep night sky watched golden-eved above, 
the deep waters slept placidly helow, and in all 
the air was a calm silence and the salt savor of 
the sea. 

‘To one leaving home alone, and for the first 
time, the sense of change and strangeness is nec- 
essarily much greater when the journey is made 
by sea than by land. In the latter case, the part- 
ing from familiar objects is more gradual, and 
the constamtly varying scenes that meet the eye 
melt ingperceptibly into one another, without any 
strong line of demarcation between the old and 
well-known and the new and strange. But to 
the unaccustomed traveler on shipboa.d the 
changetis complete. Such a traveler is cut off 
from all familiar sights and sounds, without any 
gradual process of preparation, and is almost as 
strange and lone as though embarked upon some 
unknown planet for a sail through space. 

Thus, at least, :elt one inexperienced voyager 
on the frish mail steam-packet bound from Liv- 
erpool to Kingstown. Mabel Earnshaw sat apart 
on deck, gazing with her outward eyes at the 
blue mgonless heavens, but seeing with the vision 


— 


of the spirit a busy pandrama unrolling itself be- 
fore her. All her thoughts were retrospective. 
The young, strong in their youth, and in the 
confidence of natures unacquainted with harsh- 
ness or repression, look boldly forth upon the 
future from the warm shelter of home. But 
once launched into the wide, pitiless world, how 
the heart remembers the sweetness of the love 
left behind! As we may fancy that some fledg- 
ling bird, when first it tries its trembling pinion, 
may faint and yearn for the soft safety of the 
mother’s nest. 

Mabel leaned back against the ship's bulwarks, 
and looked at her past life. First among its 
memories came the shadowy image of her dead 
father, kept alive in her heart chiefly by the fond 
faithful praises of Aunt Mary, who was unwearied 
in her gratitude to and love for ‘*‘ John’s®roth- 
er.” Then, while she Was yet too young to feel 
the separation very k@enly, came the parting from 
her mother, and her sojourn in her uncle’s home. 
She remembered cousin Polly, a tall, merry, 
good-humored girl of nearly fifteen years; she 
remembered Jack, terrible in the matter of torn 
jackets, and costing unheard-of sums in boots, 
but generous, warm-hearted, and able to draw 
the most wonderfully beautiful pictures—so they 


seemed to Mabel’s admiring eyes—with the most 


unpromising materials. Then there was Uncle 
John, always an object of the tenderest care to 
all the family, erect and portly, with a placid, 
gentle smile upon his sightless face, and usually 
to be found, at home or abroad, with Janet's tiny 
hand fast clasped in his, and Janet’s earnest, 
childish voice translating into words for her fa- 
ther’s ear all that came under the inspection of 
her grave, observant eyes. Lastly came Aunt 
Mary, the sun that warmed and lighted this do- 
mestic system. Cheerful, active, hopeful, unself- 
ish: the soul of simple kindliness: Aunt Mary, 
whose grehnial, honest nature no poverty could 


embitter,‘and who, as Mabel well remembered, 


would, in the midst of her own struggles, not 
only freely utter the charitable word that con- 
soles, but hold out the charitable hand that helps, 
to many a comrade in distress. | 

All that old time came back to Mabel as she 
sat on the vessel’s deck beneath the stars: the 
lessons read aloud to Uncle John, and elucidated 
by his comments; the rambles, under Jack’s guid- 
ance, in broad country meadows; the queer, hum- 
ble lodgings m provincial towns; the shabby 
clothes, and threadbare little gloves, and sun- 
burnt bonnets, and the light-hearted disregard 
of all such shortcomings; the Sunday afternoon 
excursions, in‘which Aunt Mary often (but not 
always) had leisure to join, when, after church- 


“WITHOUT A WORD.” 


time, the whole family would sally forth, carry- 
ing cold meat and bread in a basket, and would 
picnic in some quiet nook miles out in the coun- 
try, returning dusty, tired, and happy, through 
the glimmering summer twilight ; the occasional 
visit to the boxes of the theatre, and the breath- 
less interest and delight awakened by some thrill- 
ing melodrama: an interest in no degree render- 
ed less keen by personal acquaintance with all 
the performers, or by a certain knowledge that 
Mr. Montmorency, who ermacted the villain, was 
not dead when the captain of the guard fired, and 
when he fell with a crash upon the stage, utter- 
ing a yell of rage and anguish, but would get up 
presently and go comfortably home and eat a hot 
supper. 

How it all came back to Mabel, the pathos 
and the fun, the poverty and the contentment, 
the smiles and the tears, as she sat there on the 
vessel’s deck beneath the stars! 

Then followed the news of her mother’s mar- 
riage, and the parting from her relatives, and 
the five years of school-life passed chiefly in an 
old-fashioned roomy house in a country village, 
where the schoolmistress, a pleasant, stately gen- 
tlewoman as unlike Mrs. Hatchett as possible, 
had been so kind and motherly, and where she 


had first met Augusta Charlewood. Augusta 
Charlewood! At the recollection of that name, 
and all the associations it conjured up, Mabel 
felt the blood tingle in her cheek, and the hot 
tears well up into her eyes. ‘He is very good 
and generous,”’ she murmured. ‘‘ Very noble- 
minded and unselfish! I hope he may not quite 
forget me. I should be sorry to be quite forgot- 
ten by him. And I hope—oh! I do hope, with 
all my heart—that he may find some girl to love 
him very dearly, and to make him a good wife !” 

Then the slides of that most magical of magic 
lanterns called Memory became peopled with a 
throng of oddly assorted figures, that passed viv- 
idly before her. Miss Fluke, and her father and 
sisters, marched past busily; little Corda’s pale 
face looked yp out of her bed, at Mr. Saxelby, 
upright and dapper, picking his way over the wet 
stones to church; the draggled gown of Mrs. 
Hutchins appeared side by side with Mrs. Charle- 
wood's costly velvets ; Penelope and young Tres- 
cott, the mild old clergyman at Hazlehurst, Mrs. 
Hatchett, and the ugly Swiss governess, were all 
flitting backward and forward pell-mell. And 
amidst them all theré was ever her mother’s 
graceful, delicate form, and the bright golden 
curls that she had loved to fondle on Dooley’s 
innocent brow. 

But surely her’ memory held no such figure 
as this that stood before her: a bluff, red-faced 


1 down to bed. 


man wrapped in a pea-coat, and holding between 
his lips a great cigar, that glowed through the 
darkness like a railway signal ! 

It was the captain of the vessel, to whose care 
she had been specially consigned on leaving Liv- 
erpool by some friends of the late Mr. Saxelby, 
who had met her there and put her on board. 

**I thought I would prefer to stay on deck, 
Captain Duff. It is so much pleasanter here 
than in the close cabin.” 

** Ay,” was the answer in the broadest Scotch: 
‘it’s like a good many other pleasant things, 
not altogether prudent. Why, were ye thinking 
of passing the nee¢tht up here? Hoot, my dear 
young ledd¥, joost take my advice, and go away 
Ye’re half-way to the Land of 
Nod the noo’; and I'll undertake that ye'll not 
be five minutes in the warm cabin before ye'll be 
sleeping joost as peacefully as possible.” 

‘**I won't be obstinate, captain,” said Mabel, 
rising with a smile. Indeed, the captain spoke 
with a mingling of fatherly kindness and au- 
thority which it was not easy to resist. 

** Good-night, and rest to’ye. Ye'll 
awake in the Emerald Isle. I expect we'll be 
in about saven to-morrow morning.” 

A loud grating and clanking of chains, the 
heavy tread of feet, and a confused noise of many 
voices, roused Mabel from a dreamless sleep, and 
she hastened to dress and go on deck. ‘They 
were in Kingstown harbor, lying close alongside 
the quay, and the sun was shining brightly on 
the dancing waters. Many times afterward Ma- 
bel looked at and admired the beauties of that 
beautiful Bay of Dublin, but now she scarcely 
saw or observed them, so anxiously were her 
eyes employed in scanning the faces on the quay 
above the vessel. Porters and carmen were 
shouting and gesticulating with wonderful ve- 
hemence, all talking together, and at the full 
pitch of their lungs; leaning over the iron rail- 
ing were two or three gentlemen, but Mabel 
could not fancy any of those to be her cousin. 
She was beginning to fear that he had not yet 
arrived to meet her, when she heard Captain 
Duff's voice behind her, saying: ‘‘ Here she is ; 
this is the young leddy ;” and, turning round, en- 
countered the inquiring gaze of two round, mer- 
ry blue eyes belonging to a young man dressed 
in a loose coat and slouched hat, and with the 
ends of his neckerchief fluttering in the morn- 
ing breeze. Mabel looked at him doubtfully for 
a second, and then inquired: ‘* Are you Jack ?” 

**Of course I am Jack,” replied the young 
man, seizing her hand and shaking it heartily. 
**l am Jack; but are you Mabel? That's the 
question. Gracious, how you've grown! How 
glad I am to see you! How are you! Won't 
mother be delighted! Come along! Where are 
your boxes? ‘That black one, and the little can- 
vas-covered one? All right. You've got no 
bandboxes, and that’s a blessing! Wait here 
one instant, and I'll get a porter directly. Now 
then! Come along! The railway takes us into 
a not two minutes’ drive from where we 
ive.” 

Mabel, pausing a moment to say good-by to 
Captain Duff and thank him for his kindness, 
was surprised to see Jack interchange cordial 
greetings with the old Scotchman. 

**Oh ay,” said the latter to Mabel, ‘‘ Mr. 
Walton and I are auld acquaintance. I’m quite 
comfortable about ye, now I know whose care 
ye’'re consigned to. Make my best respects to 
your mother, Walton. She’s a fine person; a 
very fine person.”” Which eulogium in the cap- 
tain’s mouth meant something very different from 
the interpretation most English people would put 
upon it. 

Mabel was hurried by her cousin into a rail- 
way carriage, and soon rattled into a dingy sta- 
tion. Then she confusedly descended several 
stone steps to the street, was placed on one side 
of an outside car, balanced by Jack on the other 
side, and her trunks in the middle; and after a 
short, rapid drive was deposited at the door of a 
small neat house in a wide, straggling half-built 
square, and found herself in a cheerful room 
with breakfast spread, a bright tea-kettle sing- 
ing on the hob, and amidst a chorus of ‘‘ Here 
she is!” ‘*Here’s Mabel,” ‘* Darling child,” 
** Welcome, welcome!” was clasped in the arms 
of Aunt Mary. — 


END OF BOOK Il, 


WITHOUT A WORD. 


Tue clouds parted to show the moon, 

At nine of a night in the heart of June, 

Just as I leaped on the garden wall 

To answer the gentle Kate's soft call. 

Over her forehead, whiter than wax, 

Over her tresees, fairer than flax, 

Purest and softest the moonbeams fell, 

As though they loved on such charms to dwell. 


Her cheek in her hand had sought repose, 

As a lily were folded over a rose; 

Her scarlet lips had trembled apart, 

As if sweet thoughts crept up from her heart; 
And her shy, bright eyes, with their blue-bell tinge, 
Hid themse'ves under their golden fringe. 

So she leant ‘gainst the moss-grown stone, 

The bonniest iassie you ever have known. 


The tale of my love must be told that night, 
Could I but fashion my speech aright: 

My bronzed*cheek burnt, and my heart beat loud, 
And I wished the moon back under her cloud ; 
Never a word would come into my head, 

So I stooped and gave her a kiss instead, 

A moment she struggled her lips to free, 

Then, with a sob, gave them up to me. 


Over my soul crept a holy calm, 

And our hands were meeting palm to palm, 

And as a bird that had found her nest, 

Her fair head fluttered down on my breast, 

And I knew, by the throb of the heart I heard, 

T had won my darling without a word. 

For wherefore hath Love a need for speech 

While the eye can pray and the cheek can preach? 
Mary 
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WAR RELICS IN THE ADJUTANT-GENERAL'S OFFICE, JEFFERSON CITY, MISSOURI.—Sketcuep sy Turonore R. Davis.—[See Pace 430.] 


ARRESTED RAG-PICKERS 
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MISSOURI WAR RELICS. 


(x entering the Adjutant-General’s office in 
Jetterson City, Missouri, the stranger sees the 
tlags of the \different Missouri regiments there 
preserved. (Arranged with great taste, beneath 
the drapery, formed of flags and banners, are 
other trophies and photographs that give great 
interest to the visitor, particularly if he has seen 
these flags Carried forward, time and again, 
against the deadly fire of @ strong rebel line. 

The clerk are nearly all ex-members of the 
Fifteenth Corps, wearing their old cartridge- 
box badges with a pride too evident to escape 
our attenti¢n. Among the photographs are 
very many fijmiliar faces of men well-known for 
bravery op njany fields, and officers of regiments, 
the achievenjents of which the State of Missouri 
may well be proud. Wooden mortars from Mo- 
bile, guns, swords, and colors that had been cap- 
tured, and trophies too numerous to enumerate, 
are disposed! tastefully about the room. There 
is no State that has so neatly an arranged room 
in which to display the army relics of the troops 
of the State as Missouri. 


THE CHIFFONNIERS IN CONVEN- 
TION. 

THERE are constantly to be seen in the me- 
tropolis numbers of rag-pickers and garbage- 
gatherers, who roam about the streets with small 
carts drawn hy dogs harnessed to them. On 
June 20th last! the citizens of New York had an 
opportunity of beholding a convention of these 
characters in City Hall Park. The opportunity 
was not lost on) our artist, who has faithfully re- 
preduced on this page the curious scene of the 
convocation of| chiffonniers. The assemblage 


was forced upon the rag-pickers through the in- 


strumentality of the police, who arrested and 
detained them jin City Hall Park in default of , 
the payment of their license fees. The police 
arrested over fifty of these characters. 


HOW SERPENTS SHED THEIR 
SKINS. 

Once a year in the temperate zones all ser- 
pents cast off their skins. Lobsters, crabs, and 
all the tribes which have their skeletons outside, 
like a hard case, are also subjected to the same 
law, difficult as the feat appears to be. 

Karly in the spring, as soon as serpents have 
crawled from their dens where they have passed 
the winter in a torpid state, they move about in 
sunny places for a short time, when they feel an 
instinctive impulse to seek a comfortable, warm 
position, where they remain quiescently a few 
davs. ‘The body seems to shrink in volume, 
while the skin Gn the margins of the lips loosens 
and turns outwardly. When that occurs the ser- 
pent thrusts its head through a coil of its own 
tlexible body, drawn tight enough to roll the 
peeling-off skinja little further. After resting a 
tew minutes, in ‘a twinkling it makes another coil 
and again strains its head through as before, 
peeling back the skin still further. Thus it pro- 
ceeds till the oll scarf-skin has passed the mid- 
die, when pressing the weight of the denuded 
half on the portion of skin beyond, which is in- 
side out, draws out the remaining part of the 
body as one turns off a-stocking from the foot. 

In that manner all serpents, even to the huge 
anaconda of Africa, annually appear in a new 
and brilliant skin, accompanied by a voracious 
appetite which! living food alone can satisfy. 
‘They never feed on any thing that does not give 
the evidence of yitality, unless seized by mistake. 
Naturalists contemplate this yearly desquama- 


,tiyn of ophidiars with peculiar interest, because 


it is cast so perfectly whole and uninjured, — 


_Pree Grape Vines, &c.—See advertisement of Free 
Grape Vives and pther Plantes. 
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For brown discoloratione, called Moth and Freckles, 
use: Perry's Moth and Freckle Lotion, prepared by Dr. 
b. ©. Peery, 49 Bond St., N. Y. Sold by all Druggists. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


‘The Pen is Mightier than the 
| Sword.” 
THE GOLD PE)—BEST AND CHEAPEST OF PENS. 


MORTON'S ‘GOLD PENS 


THE BEST PENS IN THE WORLD. 


For Sale at 40.25 Marpen Lane, New York, and by 
every duly appvinted Agent at the same prices. 

Morton makes no Pens stamped with the Name or 
Trade-mark of any other; therefore, where an Aven- 
‘y is established, the public will be best suited, and at 
the same prices, by calling on the Avent; in all other 
places those wishing the Morton Pen must send to 
iieadquarters, where their orders will receive prompt 
uitention; if agcompanied with the cash. 

A Catalogue, with full description of Sizes and 
Prices, seut om receipt of letter postage. 

A. MORTON. 

Some of our Contemporaries seem to think that the 
triumph of their cause depended, like the fate of Jeri- 
cho, upon the: amount of noise made—in these days of 
refinement and luxury, an article of real intrinsic merit 
is soon appreciated; hence the unbounded and un- 
paralleled sudcess of PLANTATION BITTERS. 

This remedy has ever aud always been found re- 
liable. Ar ajcentie stimulant and tonic appetizer it 
can not ve cacelled, It is no doubt a sovereign rem- 
.edy for stonjachic disorders—for Dyspepsia, Liver 
Compla.ot, and in stimulating a healthy appetite. 


Muacnotta Water.—A delightful toilet article—su- 
perior to Cologne and at haif the price. 


BOOK OF MYSTERIOVS DISCLOSURES, 25 cts. 
W. WEM Z58, Broadway, New York, 


7a GREATEST PAIN-RELIEVER IN THE 
WORLD.—Warranted superior to any other, or 
no pay, for the cure of Chronic Rheumatism, Tooth- 
ache, Headache, Sore Throat, Mumps, Burns, Cuts, 
Insect Stings, Pains in the Back, Chest, and Limbs, 
Sprains, Old Sores, Swellings ; also, to take internally 
for Diarrhea, cH Culic, Spasms, Sea-Sickness, 
Vomiting, and Croup. It is age innocent to take 
internally, if used according to the direction, and 
never fails, as thousands can attest. It was first in- 
troduced in 1547, and now millions of bottles are an- 
nually sold. Every one who has once used it contin- 
ues to do so, and recommend it to their friends as the 
most valuable medicine extant. Certificates enough 
to fill a dozen newspapers have been received by D 
TOBIAS. His Medicine, THE VENETIAN : LINI- 
MENT, will do all that is stated, and more. No one 
will regret trying it. Those residing at a distance 
from a physician will find it a reliable medicine to 
have on hand in case of accidents. Ask for DR. T 
BLAS'S VENETIAN LINIMENT, and take no other. 
Price 50 cents and $1. Sold by all druggists. Dépot 
No. 56 Courtlandt Street, New York. 


The Horrors of St. Vitus’ Dance 


Are only fully appreciated by those who are thus 
afflicted. The highest medical authority in the country 
refers the cause of this fearful disease, directly to the 

esenceof Worms. The same chain of symptoms ex- 

sts in each affection, as irregular appetite, constipa- 
tion, swollen abdomen, and the accompanying nervous 
disorders, such as depression of spirits, irritability of 
temper, wakefulness, dilated pupils, etc. The disease 
follows an excitable state of the nervous system, at- 
tended by a feeble condition of the general health ; 
and hence its great liability to occur in persons who. 
suffering from the presence of worms, are effected 
with disordered digestion and defective nutrition. 
Are not these facts suggestive of the most prompt re- 
moval of the procuring cause? Will a day or an hour 
be allowed to pass over without recourse to a great 
remedy, which, by its unfailing power to dislodge and 
expel worms, at once removes the cause of the most 
distressing malady to which the race is exposed? 
DR. McLANE’S CELEBRATED VERMIFUGE is 
presented to the public as one of the most important 
remedial agents of the day. Unfailing in its proper- 
ties to expel worms from the system, the stomach and 
bowels resume their natural functions under its use, 
and the whole list of eympathetic disorders are at 
once and effectually nipped in the bud. It should be 
kept in every house, as it has the unqualified approval 
of the medical profession, and is extensively used by 
its members in their daily practice. 

t@~ Be careful to procure only DR. McLANE’S CEL- 
EBRATED VERMIFUGE, manufactured by FLEM- 
ING BROS., of Pittsburg, Pa., and now to be had at 
all respectable drug stores. Ail other Vermifuges are, 
in comparison, worthless. 

None genuine without the signature of 
22.) FLEMING BROS. 


RS. HARRIET BEECHER STOWE, and MA- 
DAME UCTAVIA WALTON LE VERT. For 
portraits, biographies, and sketches of these repre- 
sentative women of the North and South see July 
pictorial double number Pureno.ocicaL JOURNAL, 
30c. ; or $3 a year. New volume. Newsmen have it. 


ALSBERG’S 


GALAKTINE. 


A 
Perfect Substitute for 


MOTHER’S MILE, 
And Food for Invalids. 


The great safeguard against all Sommes ComPLALnTs. 
50 cent cans. Sold by all a 
HALL & RUCKEL, 218 Greenwich St., N. Y. 


CHILDREN’S CARRIAGES, 


Baby Jumpers, Propellors, Swip 
Musical String Tops, Cradles, Invalid Chairs, an 
Toys. Send for Circular to LEWIS P. TIBBALS, 
473 Broadway, New York, 


MINENT CLERGYMEN, — Rev. Drs.* Eaton, 
Sears, Fuller, Westcott, Dowling, Williams, 
Smith, Trumbull, Spurgeon, and Reverends Siflney A. 
Corey, Thos, Armitage, H. M. Gallaher, W. H. 
dieton, etc., with portraits, in the July Pictorial 
double No. JOURNAL, 30c. or $3a year. 


AGENTS WANTED. 


EXPERIENCED BOOK AGENTS wanted for a 
new standard religious publication. Liberal terms, 
Exclusive territory allotted. Address HARPER & 
BROTHERS, New York. 

AGENTS WANTED, also, for a popular work, 


‘‘The Thrilling Adventures of Daniel Ellis, the Great 
Union Guide of East Tennessee during the Rebellion.” 


Send for circulars and terms. Address ER & 

BROTHERS, Publishers, New York. 

fe ~ greatest success of the age.—35,000 jes of 
the new edition of WELLS'S EVERY M HIS 


OWN LAWYER and business form book sold-in six 
weeks. Agents are making from $10 to $25 a day. 
The work embraces 650 large 12mo payes of informa- 
tion indispensable to every business man and woman, 
and is sold at the low price of $2. Sent postpaid on 


receipt of price. For full iculars and teftms to 
ayvents address BENJ. W. CHCOCK, No.14Cham- 
bers Street, New York. . 


(HE BOOK OF WONDERS tells how to make all 

kinds of Patent ag Perfumery, Toilet Ar- 
ticles, Cosmetics, Candies, Wines, Co Soaps, 
Dyes, and hundreds of other articles in daily d. 
Easily made and sold at Nos rofits. Sent postpaid for 
25 cts. by O. A ROORBAC 122 Nassau St., N. Y. 


Superior Imitation Gold Watches. 


“>, 

long as worn. The cases are finished equal to the 
best gold ones, the watches are of jor quality, ex- 
cellent time-keepera, and are each one warranted, by 
special certificate, to run accurately. Lady and Gen- 
tlemen's sizes. Price $10. For this small sum any one 
can have an excellent watch, equal in appearance, and 
as good for time, as a gold watch costing $150. Also, 
Oroide Chains, as well made as those of gold, from 
$2 to $6, according to weight. Sent by expr to be 
paid for on delivery. C. €&. COLLINS 

42 and 44 Nassau Street, New York. 


ON. 8. P. CHASE.—See Jury Pictorial Double 

No. PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL for Portrait, 

Character, and Biography of this distinguished Gen- 
mantle. 30 cents, or $3 a year. Newsmen have it. 


EVERY MAN Hi8S OWN PRINTER. 
CHEAPEST AND BEST. Price of Presses, $8, $12, 
$16, $23, $380. Price of Office, $15, $20, $30, $42 Sie 
MPANY, 


$70. Send for circular to LOWE PRESS C 
23 Water St., Bustun. ates 


Bartlett’s Reversible Sewing Machine © 


== 


== 


IS A FIRST-CLASS FAMILY SEWING MACHINE, 
FOR USE BY HAND OR FOOT, AND BY FOOT ALONE. 
This Style (as above), for use by Hand or Foot, at $25. 
Those with the Zable Stand and Treadle from $10 to $15 additional. 


Bartlett's Reversible Machines possess the new and latest patent improvéments. 

They are the kind that you can run backward or forward. 

They are the kind that have the Reversible Presser Foot, which turns entirely away from the needle—so 
useful in setting a needle, patting am taking out, work, &c. 

“ There never has been a machine like this for the people, the masses, the rich and poor.” 

Note the following from the Scientific American, whose ETT: are universally respected: 

pt “THE NEW SEWING MACHINE. 

The engravings published herewith represent a new Sewing Machine. The objects its originator had in 
view in its production was to supply the great want existing for a really good practical Sewmg Machine for 
family use, obtainable at a moderate price, simply constructed, readily understood, and easily operated and 
kept a order. The stitch it is clastic, which experience proves to be the best adapted for all 
the varieties of family sewing, and is made from the spool direct as purchased at the store. Jt 18 self-fasten- 
ing, yet can be taken out without injury to the fabric, when necessary. The needle is readily adjusted, and 
is like that used by Mr. Howe, only shorter, and ee and less liable to be broken. The 
feed is the well-known “four motion under-feed,” used in “Wheeler & Wilson,” “Grover & Baker,” and 
other first-class machines, It is now considered the ONLY REALLY RELIABLE FEED. The length of 
stitch is varied by simply yee the thumb-screw H, in or out. The tension is laid directly upon the thread 
by ~~? it between two highly polished steel disks, B, instead of applying the pressure upon the spool, 
which, from the unevenness of these spools is found very unreliable. The spool A rests loosely upon the 
upright rod, and may be removed and replaced by another without disturbing the tension—a very valuable 
feature, —e when the thread gives out in the midst of sewing a seam. The pressure upon the foot rest- 
ing upon the cloth is obtained by a coiled spring upon the rod. e foot is raised by lifting the nut F, and 
held at rest by a pin fitted to the nut in such a manner that the foot may be thrown entirely around and 
away from the needle when desired. A gauge is attached to the plate of each machine adjustable to differ- 
ent widths of sewing and tucking by the screw L. Jn short, all the motions are obtained by the simplest mech- 
anism, which, in practice, are found to be durable and noiseless. 

sw ‘“*The Machines are made both for treadle (foot power) and hand use. The annexed engraving repre- 
sents the Machine as adapted for hand-use, and although they can be worked upon any house-table without 
being secured, a clamp will be furnished with each Machine to be used if desired. Those for treadle-use are 
=~ hynny y the gear-wheels, and with a smaller pulley or fly-wheel attached directly upon the main shaft 

“These machines sew with double or single thread, and the stitch is far superior to that made by the cheap 
Machines. It did not rip upon being tested, and the ge la rance of the Machine is aatiafactory. 

Mr. JOSEPH W. BA TLETT, long and favorably known in the Sewing Machine and needle interests, and 
a resident of this city, is the Patentee. Full particulars in relation to Machines or agencies will be prompt- 
ly given by addressing The Bartlett Sewing Machine Company, No. 569 Broadway, New York.” 


“These Machines have met with an almost unqualified approbation, and experts 
on Sewing Machines pronounce it the most simple, perfect Sewing Machine now 
in market. It gives great satisfaction in our establishment, where we have tested 
it thoroughly, and it is especially valuable because apprentices who never before 
worked upon a Sewing Machine can operate it at once.” —Demorest’s Magazine.” 

General Office and Dépot, No. 569 Broadway (opposite Metropolitan Hotel), New York. 


THE GREAT RADICAL NEWSPAPER. 
Forney’s Weekly Press. 


The most valuable Weekly Newspaper in the World. 
GREAT REDUCTION. 
READ THE TERMS. } 


One Copy, $2 00 per annum. 
Ten Copies, — 


Twenty Copies,2300 “ * 

To the getter-up of a club of ten or more copies an 
extra copy will be given. All orders shouid be ad- 
dressed to JOHN W. FORNEY, 

Editor and Proprietor, 

8.W. cor. Seventh and Chestnut Sts., Philadelphia. 


Ho“. TO BECOME E UENT.—What is Elo- 
quence ?—Llustrations o 
Action—Pericles, Ri rinsley 
enn ufus Choate, Edward Everett, Mirabeau, 
Daniel Webster, Henry Clay, William Pinckney, etc., 
their style, with Llustrations—True and False Elo- 
uence, the Politician, the Lawyer, the Actor—An apt 
efinition—Where should we look for Oratorical Ex- 
amples—First Impressions, The promptings of Con- 
science—The Popular Idea of Eloquence, and its Ef- 


fect. See July Pictorial double No. Purenoioacicat 
JouRNAL, 30c., or, $3 a year. New volume. News- 
men have it. 3. . W. No. 889 Broadway. 


WATCHES, 


AT TRADE PRICES. 


Silver Hunting Lever Watch 12 and $18. 
Silver Hunting Extra Duplex —— 18. 
Ladies’ 18 carat Gold Hunting Lever es, $43. 
Ladies’ 18 carat Gold Hunting Lepine Watches, $35. 
Ladies’ 10 carat Gold Hunting Lepine Watches, $2s. 
Gents’ 18 carat Gold Hunting Lever Watches, $67. 
Watches of every description equally low. Watches 
sent by express C. O. D., with privilege of examina- 
tion before payment. Address all orders to 
HAZARD, MOORE & CO. 
120 Broadway, New Yor 


EMPERANCE MEN will be interested in the Por- 
trait, Character, and Biography of Mr. Epwarp 
CarswkE.ut, the Temperance turer, in Juty No. 
PHRENO ICAL preg 30 cents, or $3 
ayear. New vol. begins now. Newsmen have it. 


HISKERS.—LAMONTE'S CORROLIA will force 
Whiskers on the smoothest face. Price by mail, 
10cents. Address REEVES & CO.,78 Nassau St., N. Y. 


NNESSEE Swamp Shrub Balsam, for improving 
the Beard and Mustache. For history, testimonials 
and Sample, address John Rawlins, Box 5274, NY. 


Wet good man in every town and coun- 
ty in the Union to engage in the sale of a pat- 
ented article, used in every household, shop, office, 
hotel, store, and public building, railroad cars, steam- 
boats, &c. Persons already engaged are making im- 
mense incomes, and the demand for the article never 
ceases. Your customers once obtained, your income 
is great and perpetual. Full and satisfactory particu- 
lars sent to allwhomay apply. Address, with stamp, 
C. M. BROWN, 74 Bleecker Street, New York. 


STAR SPANGLED BANNER, 5 years established 
—richest and raciest paper published—S pages, 32 col- 
umns, illustrated. Valuable Gift to every subscriber. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Only 50 cts. a year. Speci- 
men, 10 cts. Send 50 cts. and receive gift and paper 
for a whole year. 

_ Address Stan Banner, Hinsdale, N. H. 


NO NAME. 


Many, many people suffer from they know not what 
They are not sick—they are not well. There is nc 
name for it. It is simply weakness—a breaking down 
of the vital forces. Whatever its causes (and they are 
innumerable), its symptoms are in the main the same. 
Among the most prominent are extreme lassitude, loss 
of appetite, loss of flesh, and great mental depression, 
Indigestion and a Stomach Cough are also frequently 
concomitants of this distressing state of body and of 
mind. The common remark in relation to persons 
in such a condition is, that they are consumptive. 
Now, what these unfortunates really want is vigor, 
vital strength ; and, as certainly as dawn succeeds dark- 
ness, they can recuperate their systems and regain 
perfect health by resorting to HOSTETTER’S CELE; 
BRATED STOMACH BITTERS, It is as clear that 
a life-reviving tonic is required in such cases, as that 
the dying flame of an active lamp requires to be re- 
vived with a new supply of oil. Perfectly pure and 
innocuous, containing nothing but the most genial 
vegetable extracts, and combining the three grand 
elements of a stomachic, an alterative, and a genial 
invigorant. HOSTETTER'S BITTERS are suitable 
to all constitutions, and are as applicable to the dis- 
eases and disabilities of the feebler sex as to those of 
men, 


Q COURTSHIP AND MARRIAGE CERE- 


MON Y.—How it is done. Over the River; Origin 
of Vegetable Life; a Pocket Kingdom; The Turkish 
Bath ; Memory, as effected by Tobacco; The Spirit of 
the Age; Studies in Physiognomy; Mrs. Wyllys ou 
*“‘ Extravagance ;” What is Eloquence? Oratory ex- 
in July pictorial double No. 
JOURNAL, 30c.; $3 a year. 

Free Grape Vines and other Plants. 

Every subscriber to the Rcurat American, Utica, N. 
Y., at $1 for six months, from July to January, receives 
by mail, — some of the best Grape Vines, Rasp- 
berry and Strawberry plants, etc., grown in this coun- 
pee Sample copies sent free to all applicants, with 
full details. Premiums to club agents very liberal. 
Turety choice Grape Vines sent in October for only 
TEN subscribers ! x list of 18 varieties, and differeut 
free Gratuities and P emiums to select from! Fifty 
thousand Vines sent «ut by mail last spring, and all 
growing! All persons a *sirous of acting as club ageits 
will please apply for a t lank subscription list, and a 
sample copy of paper, which circulates in every State 
in the Union, and is every where admitted to be the 
most Pracricat and Cuzarest Agricultural and Hor- 
ticultural paper in existence! Address “‘T.B. MINER, 
Clinton, Oneida Co., N. Y.,” where the editorial gffice 
and Vineyards are located. 

N.B.—30,000 two year old Concord Grape Vines for 
sale on credit or for cash, very low. 


AGENTS WANTED. 

EXPERIENCED BOOK AGENTS WANTED fora 
new standard ros publication. 

AGENTS WANTED, also, for ‘“‘HARPER’S PIc- 
TORIAL HISTORY OF THE REBELLION.” Issued 
in parts, enperbly illustrated. 

GENTS WANTED for other popular books. Lib- 
eral terms. Addre=s, fur particulars, HARPER & 
BROTHERS, Publishers, New York. 
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UNION 


RAILROAD 


Are DOW vad from 


OMAHA, NEBRASKA, 


«ost ward toward the Pacific Ocean, making with its 
connections an unbroken line - 
ACROSS THE CONTINENT. 
‘the Company now offer a limited amount of their 


First Mortgage Bonds 


having thirty years to run, and bearing annual inter- 
est, payable on the first day of January and July, in 
the City of New York, at the rate of 


SIX PER CENT. IN GOLD, 
Ninety Cents on the Dollar. 


This road was completed from Omaha, 305 miles 
west, on the ist of January, 1867, and is fully equipped, 
and trains are regularly running over it. The Com- 
pany has now on hand sufficient iron, ties, etc., to 
finish the remaining portion to the eastern base of the 
Rocky Mountains, 212 miles, which 1s under contract 
to be done September ist of this year, and it is ex- 
pected that the rm J will be in running order 
from Omaha to its we connection with the Cen- 
tral Pacitic, now being’ ™pidly built eastward from 
Sacramento, Cal., during 1S70., 


Means of the Company. 


Estimating the distance to be built by the Union 
Pacitic to be 1565 miles, the United States Government 
issues its Six per cent. Thirty-year Bonds to the Com- 
pany as the road is finished at the average rate of 
about $28,250 per mile, amounting to $44,205,000. 

The Company is also permitted to issue its own First 
Mortgage Bonds to an equal amount, and at the same 
time, which ny spectra Aot oF CONGRESS ARE MADE A 
First Mor1GaGE ON THE ENTIRE Link, the bonds of the 
United States being subordinate to them. 

The Government makes a donation of 12,800 acres 
of land to the mile, amounting to 20,032,000 acres, es- 
timated to be worth $30,000,000, making fhe total re- 
sources, exclusive of the capital, $118,416,000; but the 
full value of the lands can not now be realized. 

The authorized Capital Stock of the Company is one 
bundred million dollars, of which five millions have 
already been pz.d in, and of which it is not supposed 
that more than twenty-five millions at most will be 
required. 

The cost of the road is estimated by competent en- 
gineers to be about one hundred million dollars, ex- 
clusive of equipment. 

Prospects for Business. 

The railroad connection between Omaha and the 
East is now complete, and the earnings of the Union 
Pacific on the sections already finished for the mouth 
of May were $261,752. These sectional earnings as 
the road progresses will much more than pay the in- 
terest on the Company's bonds, and the through busi- 
ness over the only line of railroad between the At- 
lautic and Pacific must be immense. 


Value and Security of the Bonds. 


The Company respectfully submit, that the above 
statement of facts fully demonstrates the security of 
their Bonds, and as additional proof they would sug- 
gest that the Bonds now offered are less than ten 
million dollars on 517 miles of road, on which over 
twenty million dollars have already been expended ; 
on 330 miles of this road the cars are now running, 
and the remaining 187 miles are nearly completed. 

At the present rate of premium on gold these bonds 
pay an annual interest on the present cost of 


Nine Per Cent., 


and it is believed that on the completion of the road, 
like the Government Bonds, they will go above par. 
The Company intend to sell but a limited amount at 
the present low rate and retain the right to advance 
the price at their option. 

Subscriptions will be received in New York by the 
ConTINENTAL Nationat Bank, No. 7 Nassau St., 
Crakk, Dopcr & Co., Bankers, 51 Wall St., 
Joun J. Cisco & Son, Bankers, No. 33 Wall St., 

and by BANKS AND BANKERS generally through- 
out the United States, of whom maps and descriptive 
pamphlets may be obtained. They will also be sent 
by mail from the Company's Office, No. 20 Nassau 
Street, New York, on application. Subscribers will 
select their own Agents in whom they have confidence, 


who alone will be responsible to them for the safe de- | 


livery of the bonds. 
JOHN J. CISCO, 
Treasurer, 
NEW YORK. 
ue PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL AND LIFE 
ILLUSTRATED is a monthly magazine devoted 
to Science, Literature, and General Intelligence, espe- 
cially to Ethnology, Phrenology, Physiology, Physi- 
oguomy, Psychology, Education, and to all those pro- 
gressive measures calculated to Reform, Elevate, and 
Improve Mankind Socially, Intellectually, and Spirit- 
ually. Embellished with numerous Portraits from 
Life, and other engravings. Published the first of ev- 
ery mouth at $3 a year; or 30c. a number. A new 
volume begins with the present number for July. Ad 
dress S. R. WELLS, No. 389 Broadway, N. Y. 
WATERS’ PIANO-FORTES. 
Grand, Square, and Upright; Metonrons: Parlor, 
Church, Gem, and Cabinet Organs—the best manufac- 
tured—ro Let, and rent applied if purchased; monthly 
installments received. Second-hand pianos at great 
bargains. Factory aud Warerooms, No. 431 Broadway, 
New York. HORACE WATERS & CO. 


MAS MONKEYS AND GORILLAS—With rorry 
engraved illustrations, with descriptions of their 
peculiarities, showing many varieties of the species ; 
opinions of Cuvier, Darwin, Huxley, Agassiz anec- 
dotes, etc., in the duly Pictorial PHRENOLOGICAL 
JOL RNAL. 30 cents, or $3 a year. Newsmen have it. 
6000 Agents wanted to sell siz new inventions, 
of great value to families; all pay great profits. Send 
15c. and get S0 pages, or 25c. sad get 80 pages and a 
sample gratis. EPHRAIM BROWN, Lowell, Mass. 


h ONSIEUR TONSON ; an old story in a new dress ; 
‘4 with 13 original and spirited Engravings ; designs 
by Cuarpmay, in July pictorial double No. Purenovoa- 
ICAL JOURNAL; 30¢,—$3ayear. For six months, $1 50. 


The GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY 
HAVE JUST RECEIVED 
TWO FULL CARGOES 
OF THE 


FINEST NEW CROP TEAS 


22,000 HALF CHESTS by Ship Golden State, 
12,000 HALF CHESTS by Ship George Shotton. 


In addition to these large cargoes of Black and Japan Teas the Company are constantly receiving large 
invoices of the finest quality of Green Teas from the Moyuue districts of China, which are unrivaled for fine- 
ness and delicacy of flavor, which they are selling at the following prices: 


OOLONG (black), 50c., 60c., 70c., 80¢., 90¢., best $1 ID. 

MIXED (green and black), 50c., 60c., T0c., SUc., 90c., best $1 ® th. 

ENGLISH BREAKFAST 50c., 60c., T0c., S0c., 90c., $1, $1 10, best $1 20 
IMPERIAL (green), 50c., 60c., TUc., 50c., 90., $1, $1 10, best $1 25 @ tb. 
YOUNG HYSON (zreen), 5uc., 60c., T0c., SUc., We., $1, $1 10, best $1 25 BW Ib. 
UNCOLORED JAPAN wc., $1, $1 10, best $1 25 @ Ib, 

GUNPOWDER, $1 25, best $1 50 ® lb. 


COFFEES ROASTED AND GROUND DAILY. 


Ground Coffee, 20c., 25c., 30c., 35¢., best 40c. per pound. Hotels, Saloons, Boarding-House Keepers, and 
Families who use large quantities of Coffee, can economize in that article by using our French Breakfast and 
Diuner Coffee, which we sell at the low price of 30c. per pound, and warrant to give perfect satisfaction. 


Consumers can save from 50c. tu $1 00 per pound by purchasing their Teas of 
THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 
Nos. 31 and 33 Vesey St. (Post-Office Box, No. 5643), New York City. 


We warrant all the goods we sell to give entire satisfaction. If they are not satisfactory they can be re- 
turned at our expense within 30 days, and have the money refunded. so 

Through our system of supplying Clubs throughout the country, consumers in all parts of the United States 
can receive their Teas at the same prices (with the small additional expense of transportation) as though they 
bought them at our warehouses in this city. 

Some parties inquire of us how they shall proceed to get up a club; The answer is simply this: Let each 
person wishing to join in a club say how much tea or coffee he wants, and select the kind and price from 
our Price List, as published in the paper or in our circulars, ‘Write the names, kinds, and amounts plainly 
on a list, and when the club is complete send it to us by mail, and we will put each party's goods in eee 
packages, and mark the name upon them, with the cost, so there need be no confusion in their distribution 
—each party getting exactly what he orders, and no mure. The cost of transportation the members of the 
club can divide equitably among themselves. 

The funds to pay for the goods ordered can be sent by drafts on New York, by post-office money orders, or 
by express, as may suit the convenience of the club. Or, if the amount ordered exceed $30, we will, if de- 
sired, send the goods by Express to “collect on delivery.” 

Hereafter we will send a complimentary package to the party getting up the Club. Our_profits are small, 
but we will be as liberal as we can afford. We send no complimentary package for CluUs of less than $30. 


N.B.—All villages and towns where a large number reside, by clubbing together, can reduce the cost of 
their Teas and Coffees about one-third by sending directly to ** The Great American Tea Company.” 

BEWARE of all concerns that advertise themselves as branches of our Establishment, or copy our name 
either wholly or in part, as they are bogus or imitations. We have no branches, and do not, in any case, au- 
thorize the use of our name. : 

Post-Office orders and drafts make payable to the order of the Great Amcrican Tea Company. Direct let- 
ters and orders to the 


Great American Tea Company, 


Nos. 31 and 33 Vesey Street, Post-Office Box, 5643, New York City. 


Draper’s American Civil War. 
HIS TOR: 


OF THE 


AMERICAN CIVIL WAR. 


By FOoHN DRAPER, MD. LLD. 


Professor of Chemistry and: Physiology in the University of New York, Author of a 
“ Treatise on Human Physiology,” “ History of the Intellectual Development 
of Europe,” “ Thoughts on Amerwan Civil Policy,” Sc. 


4 


TO BE COMPLETED IN THREE ELEGANT OCTAVO VOLS., OF ABOUT 500 pp. EACH. 
VOL. I. NOW READY, CLOTH, BEVELED EDGES, PRICE $3 So. 


To those who desire to form an impartial opinion ‘of the causes and events of 
the Great Civit War, Dr. Draper’s book will be an invaluable aid. It is writ- 
ten not in a partisan, but in a philosophical spirit, and from a scientific point of 
view. In this the reader will find one of its chief attractions, the author, as is now 
the case with the most advanced historical writers, considering political questions 
as scientific problems. He shows how the colonial population living upon the 
Atlantic coast, who uited/y accomplished their separation from England, became 
divided through physical causes. He describes the topography and climate of 
North America, pointing out how these in past ages produced changes in its inhab- 
itants, and that our political and social partition into a Northern and Southern 
people is, in truth, a continuation of the same process. 

He describes how this partition was strengthened by the special interests of the 
South, particularly by the cultivation of cotton and the slave system. He explains 
the circumstances under which an opposing power—the Anti-slavery [dea—arose 
in the North. 

He relates the successive steps of the inevitable conflict that ensued—the impo- 
sition of the Virginia dynasty of Presidents, the Missouri Question, the Tariff, 
Nullification, Annexation of ‘Texas, the Mexican War, Kansas Struggle, and the 
various compromises that were made. 

As to the conduct of the war, he considers it in its legislative as well as its mil- 
itary aspect, giving a clear and general view of the whole movement. Having had 
access to very rare and valuable sources of information, he is able to furnish his 
reader much that is new. 

Dr. Draper’s “ History of the Intellectual Development of Europe,” of which it 
may perhaps be said, that no work on Philosophical History has been more gener- 
ally or approvingly read, was a suitable preparation for this. ‘The publishers have 
therefore endeavored to present his “ History of the Civil War” in a style corre- 
sponding to its importance. It is printed in large type, on fine paper. The whole 
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